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JNORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain, 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
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stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
Srom ther use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 
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Be sure to ask for“ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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FOR TEACHING THE ARTS OF 
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Published by Messrs, BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row, and Derby. 
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By MRS. WARREN, Editor of the “ Ladies’ Treasury.” 
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OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BERLIN HOUSES, 


TWENTY-ZIGRT NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS 


In Tatting, Crochet, Netting, Cluny Lace, Spanish Stitch, Braid Work, Tape Work, and Mignardiso Work, selected 
from Ten Years’ issue of the ** LADIES’ TREASURY.” 


Published by W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, 117 to 119, Aldersgate Street. 
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In the second part of each number, will form, if desired, a volume of domestic information upon most subjects of 
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of interest :—The Breakfast Table and its Accompaniments; the Luncheon Table and its Varieties; Dinner and 
Methods of Serving (three papers); Dessert ; Wines; Coffee and Tea; Pleasant People; Agreeable Parties; Con- 
versation and Courtship’; Dances and Suppers; the Servant Question in Town and Country; Board Wages, 


Allowances, &c. 
ss Messrs. BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row. 
May be had through all Booksellers, and at Railway Stations, 
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BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in allzcases 


of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. 


See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s. 


, 4s., and 6s. bottles. "Wholesale by Barctay & Co., 


Sanezz & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newsery & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassat’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, 


Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


This invaluable Medicine has been in use for the last half-century 
with the most unqualified success, They act upon the liver without 
mercury, and cleanse the stomach and bowels without weakening 
them, remove the causes that in different constitutions occasion giddi- 
ness and pains in the head, sickness at the stomach, fever, indigestion, 
influenza, rheumatism, o1 gout, and so ward off those attacks of disease 
that lead to so much suffering and expense. 


Bold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medicines, at 


13, 194., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Wholesale Depét, 22, Bread Street, London. | 





BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS.: 
J fag tg cman ancy , Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 


ite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders ef the 
Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the 
recommendation of a mild operation with the most successful 
effect; and where an aperient is required, nothing can be better 


Sold by all Medicine Venders at 1s, 144. and 28. 94, per box. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


[PuE excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
} quickly relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated 


Medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIO PiLLs, 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 


Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders. . 
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OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS combine 

both sanitive and sanative powers in a high degree. By the 
former term is understood their ability to preserve health—by the 
latter their capability to restore health, With these remedies at hand, 
no invalid need be ut fault to guide himself or herself safely through 
the many trials to which every one is subjected during our long and 
oftentimes inclement winter. Coughs, colds, ulcerated throats, 
diphtheria, whooping-cough, can be successfully treated 4 well 
rubbing this Ointment upon the ehest, and by taking the Pills. During 
damp, foggy weather, asthmatical sufferers will experience the utmost 
possible relief from the inunction of the Ointment, and all tender- 
chested persons will save endless misery by adopting this treatment. 
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THE TEN GUINEA TROUSSEAU Just ont, 
CONTAINS— a £5. 4. | 8¥0,, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s., by post for 65 stamps, 
4 Long Oloth Chemises, trimmed Val. ,., 39.2018 0 
$ inser. and Val, . 66-160! RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PARIS 
4 S Drawers, Neatiy tucked sen 26.0 4 0 
inseé. ove - 
$ Night Gowns, t ae $9206 EXHIBITION. 
2 Cambrie Petticoats, — 59-0 iH : 
9 Jacket Bodies, triamed Val AS Neg : ;* By EUGENE zeae, 
1 Pui White Cotton Hose : = 4 ove | Juror and Reporter, 1862; Assistant Commissioner, 1867. 
1 Dozen Hem-stitched Handkerehiets 13 $ Bs ° 12 4 A complete Review of the Great World’s Fair of 1867, 
oe x bias co yee DN oo Nie with above One Hundred and Fifty Engravings, 
£10 10 0 illustrating the principal Objects of Interest. 
‘Bvery article i fs quae uaranteéd well-made and of good material. A an 
bee — at the list price can be had on application, Price Lists k : 
London: Cuarman & Hatz, 193, Piccadilly. 
MRS. T. G. YOUNG, To be had also of the Author, 96, Strand; 128, Regent 
128, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Street; and 24, Cornhill. 








THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Tnsurance Companp. 


OFFICES :—I, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, AND 
CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


The Invested Funds now amount to £3,401,005, the Fire Revenue to £836,816, and that of the Life to £259,039. 
The moderate Rates of Premium, with a guaranteed fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and their 
value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, render them particularly advantageous. 


Whole world leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are paid thirty days after admission. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 





TING’S COUGH LOZENGES :—The Best is Dap INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
and Safest Remedy ‘or Coughs. is Kills Bugs. 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES Relieve the | HATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
ee A ine See —— | 7HATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER, 
KRTNG'S COUGH LOZENGES :—A Certain K Kills Black Beetles. 
= for Relieving the Irritation of the Bronchial | EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING “POWDER, 
K Kills Moths and all Offensive Insects. 


KPATINGS COUGH LOZENGES :—Are Daily | : . 
Recommended by the Faculty. Sold in Boxes, Sold in Packets, 1s., and Tins, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each; 
| or 1s. Packets, free by post, for 12 Postage Stamps. 














ts d 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11 h, b 
Seas ens, 4 og tay Aaapspd | Also in Bottles with Bellows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each, by 
TING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, | THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
London, E.C. Sold retail by all Druggists, &c. | yard, London, E.C. 





THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


With the Latest Improvements, 
CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, & BEST. 
Highest Prizes awarded. Silver Medal 1865 and 1867. 
Easy to eee, simple to learn, and not liable to derangement. 


They Tuck, Hem, Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. 
Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordi- 


oe nary reels, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. 


Price from £6 6s. Lists Free. 
“We can confidently recommend the ‘ Excelsior’ Machine.”—Hnglish Mechanic. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Hill, London, E.C, 
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NELLY PENROSE'S DIARY. 577 
NELLY. PENBOSSE’S. DIARY. |} 
| 

back in it fainting, it seemed. With difficulty | 


CHAPTER X.—THE COUNT’S STORY. 


June 5th—Amona other pleasant things, 
the early summer has brought with it Ivanova. 
Mother wrote to ask her to come, and by way 
of answer the child arrived herself. . It was an 
intensely hot afternoon, and we were all sitting 
quietly in the house, when we heard the 
clatter of horse’s hoofs along the path, caught 
a glimpse of something flitting past the win- 
dow, and in a minute more found ourselves 
the centre of a small whirlwind of kisses and 
inquiries. 

“You are just the same,” cried Iva, looking 
earnestly from my mother to me, and then on 
to Alice and Malvina. “I could not help 
coming when you asked me, I wanted to so 
much.”’ 

“You will brighten us all. up again, Iva,” 
said my mother, “ the girls were growing 
quite dull; but you did not come alone? where 
are your servants? is the Natchalnik with 
you?” 

“No; 
ing at the foot of the hills; the servants are 
coming—I rode You will not be 
angry with me, Madame, will you?” she asked, 


papa said good-bye to me this morn- 
on in front. 


anxiously. 


“ Angry, dear! why should I?” was my 
mother’s natural question. 
“T have brought more servants than | 


needed, Madame, trusting to your kindness. 
An old man, very infirm. The journey has 
been almost too much for him. If you will 
give him shelter for a few hours, I think your 
Talmash will be willing to take care of him 
afterwards.” 

“ Certainly,’ answered mother; “he shall 
stay here as long as you like, my child.” 
Iva’s face brightened. 

“I knew you would pity him, Madame; he 
old exile, worn out work in the 
mines. Ah, there they are!” 

And in truth her escort had come up while 
we were talking,—one servant riding and 
leading a second horse, another supporting an 
old man who seemed hardly able to keep his 
seat from fatigue. 

Mother’s sympathies are always roused at 
she never for- 


is an with 


the mention of the word ewtle ; 
gets the sad sights we saw on our journey 
from St. Petersburg. 

“Help the old man down,” she said; “ bring 


him into the house.” 


Whilst the servants did so, Alice wheeled | 


forward the large arm-chair; the old man sunk 
I 


we got him to swallow a little brandy; then as 
he began to revive, bathed his forehead with 
cold water. Iva did not offer to help us, but 
stood by with her little hands clasped, and 
her eyes fixed on the old man’s face. It was 
a striking countenance, furrowed and lined 
with a life of hardship and sorrow; a long 
silvery beard rolled down on his chest. As 
the arms hung listlessly by his side I saw that 
the wrists were deeply scarred. 

At length he seemed rather better, and able 
to take a little nourishment. lIva’s saddle- 
bags were brought up-stairs, the servants sent 
off with Claus, to find quarters for the night 
in the neighbourhood of the Priesk. The old 
man lay back slumbering in the easy chair, 
and in the next room Alice and Malvina were 
busy placing the tea things. Iva sat by mein 
the broad window-sill, wonderfully silent for 
her,and leaning her head on my shoulder, while 
we talked in low tones so as not to wake the 
sleeper. 

My pet did not look well; her face had lost 
much of its delicate colouring, and had grown 
smaller and paler than it was last summer ; 


the shadow thrown by her black curls was 
too strong for it, and her eyes had a weary 
look. 

“Nellie, Nellie darling,” she whispered, 


“T have thought of you so often, and wanted 
you so much to tell me what I ought to do. 
And here you seem all unchanged and peace- 
ul, the room has just the same look, so has 
your mother there. Have you any 
trouble, Nellie? Are you always like the lake 

Barnaoul I believe it 
And she sighed 


never 


looks now 2? Down at 
has been all storm lately.” 
sadly. 

* Don’t think of troubles now, Iva,” I said. 
“You are come here to enjoy yourself, let bad 
things. rest a little while. After all, you know 
our heavenly Father rules our lives for us, if 
we will only trust Him.” 

She drew closer to me. “ Ah!” she said, 
“you have peace in your lives; some day, 
perhaps, it may come to me, now it seems 
very far away.” 

I had no time to answer her, for at that 
minute I saw Petervich coming as fast as he 
could run through the wood. He paused for 
an instant in the porch, but did not knock as 
he usually does. ‘Then he entered, greeting 
no one, looking at no one, except at the sleep- 
ing old man. He went up to him, and stooped 
over him noiselessly: his face was deadly pale, 
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and he seemed trying even to check his quick 
breathing. 


The sleeper stirred and opened his heavy | known character in the capital. 


Iva’s story is as follows:—Thirty long years 


ago, Count Alexander Rymniski was a well- 
His name 


eyes, looking wonderingly at the young man | was famous, and though he himself had done 


bending over him. 


chain-scarred hands, while his hot tears rolled 
over them. Iva and I stole away—strangers 
had no business there. 

It was a curious evening altogether, full of 
excitement and explanations. Petervich wanted 
at first to carry off his old father, without 
delay, to his cottage at the Priesk, but my 
mother said at once, in her most decided 
fashion, that it would be as good as killing 
him to move him again that night. The jour- 
ney from Barnaoul had been too much for 
him as it was. He is to have Jack’s room, 
and Jack has a mattress laid for him in the 
“ball-room,”’ as we have dubbed the ci-devant 
lumber-place. Little Iva sleeps with me. 

Monday, June 8th.— We have calmed down 
at last, yesterday’s quiet gave us time to think. 
The old Count is still with us and likely to 
remain. He was very weak and drowsy all 
Saturday, and his moving to the Priesk was 
delayed until to-day, and this morning both 
father and mother told his son he had better 
stay. He wanted care and comforts he could 





not get in the Priesk, and it would be a satis- 
faction if by kindness in his old age we could | 
in any way make up to him for his past suf. | 
ferings. The son hesitated more than they | 
expected, but finally gave in. 
The “ball-room” is to have a board parti- | 
tion put up, and to be arranged as two bed- | 
rooms. One for the Count and his son, the | 
other “for any stray guest who might happen 
to lose his way on the steppes,” father said | 
mischievously, glancing at Alice, who coloured | 
crimson. Letters from Truro have been scarce | 
lately, and we do not know whether George | 
has set ont, nor anything about their move- | 
ments. I suppose the next news will be Alice | 
Serle’s marriage. | 
We have heard Iva’s story at last, and have | 
all been excited to boiling-point against the 
paternal Government under whose rule we ! 
live. 
By-the-bye, I hardly know whether that | 


For a moment, no more. | nothing particular, he was in high favour at 
Then with a cry of “Father! father!’ Peter-| the court. 
vich knelt beside him, kissing the withered | Government intrigues. 


He was not at all busy with 
He and his beautiful 


| young wife spent the summer on their estates, 


beloved by their serfs, to whom they were, as 
their neighbours reported, “a great deal too 
indulgent ;” happy in each other, and sharing 
together the literary pursuits in which the 
Count led and his wife intelligently followed. 

Madame Clara Rymniski was an Italian 
by birth, keen, subtle, and cultivated in mind, 
a fit companion for her husband in studies 
usually far beyond the grasp of her sex. 
She liked amusement, too; why should she 
not? She had married almost as a child, 
and left her own sunny home when her hus- 
band’s leave of absence was over, and he was 
recalled by the Government; but regretted 
passionately the sunshine, the light of her old 
life—the admiration which met her at every 
turn in society. The winter festivities broke 
for her the gloom of the long winters, which 
she never complained of to the Count, but 
which darkened over half of the year for her. 

How little they thought, when moving in 
the whirl of dissipation, that trouble was close 
at hand, dogging their steps, ready to spring 
upon them, like the lurking tiger! The Count 
was a cautious man, and silent in society on 
the interests which stirred his heart most 
deeply—the development, the future of the 
Holy Russian Empire. His enemies found him 
a hopeless subject. But his wife!—she was 
young, enthusiastic, accustomed to speak out 
her inmost heart to her husband, sharing his 
interests. 

One night, in the imperial salons, she had 
a long and eager conversation with a country- 
man of her own who had been introduced to 
her. First, they talked of Italy, her old home ; 
then of her life in Russia; then of her ideas, 
her expectations. The next morning Count 
Rymniski was arrested at his hotel. 

For a whole month his wife failed in learn- 
ing his fate from the officials at whose doors 
she knocked incessantly. At length the news 
came that he had been despatched to Siberia, 








sentence or the story itself is safely put | and that his immense estates were confiscated. 
down in black and white. However, as [keep | Madame Rymniski did not hesitate; she sold 
my scribblings at the middle of the very|her own personal properties, her jewels and 
bottom of my big box, among a pile of gar- | dresses, and by the aid of bribing every one 
ments of all kinds, it would be a clever spy concerned in the matter, obtained leave with 
who could discover it there. Besides, there is | her little son to follow her husband in his 
always the kitchen stove as a last resource, | exile. That was the only indulgence she could 
should any suspected characters appear on the get for him. She never knew for what he was 
premises, condemned. 
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wearying love, she followed him from. station 
to station, using her money to purchase immu- 
nities for him, living in the humblest and 
rudest manner that she might be near him. 

The severity of the climate told on her 
health, but she fought on bravely while life 
lasted. 
banishment she died, and with her death hope 
seemed to desert her unfortunate husband, 

He was then working in the mines on the 
Ural Mountains. The inspector was a humane 
man, and Count Rymniski obtained leave from 
him to place his son, who was about ten years 
old, in the care of a peasant woman who had 
been his wife’s servant. If brought up by 
her and her husband, he would at least escape 
the fate sure to await him as the son of an 
exile. Doubly orphaned, the child was sent 
away, and a few months afterwards his foster- 
mother with her husband were drafted to the 
Altai Mountains. There Alexis (Petervich he 
was called for the sake of concealment) grew 
up, cherishing passionately his childish me- 
mories of his mother and father and their 
teachings, and catching at every opportunity 
to acquire knowledge. His intelligence and 
acquaintance with the French language brought 
him under the notice of our old friend Count 
Waldemar, who took him to St. Petersburg, 
employing him first as a servant, and then as 
interpreter, until he was ordered to attach 
himself to our father as long as he should 


require his services. Of the Count Rymniski 


Alexis had lost all knowledge during his long | 


stay, first in this district, then at St. Peters- 
His inquiries in the district of the 
Hej learnt that the exile 


burg. 
Ural were fruitless. 


had been removed some years back, but to 


what place he could not discover. 

It was little Ivanova who noticed, while 
passing near the works at Barnaoul, an old 
man whose feeble limbs seemed quite unequal 
to his task, and heard with a shudder of pity 
the overseer’s announcement that he was only 
idle, and must be flogged. At first she brought 
him any small comfort she could think of, 
purchased with her pocket-money, and finally 
she persuaded her father to take him away 
from the smelting works and employ him as 
house servant. As such, Iva took care that 
his tasks should be light. He had only to 
take charge of her numberless pets, and. to 
execute her small commissions; then as he 
grew weaker he was allowed to sit in quiet 
and peace in his little room. 


before Iva heard from the old exile’s own lips | 


his history; and when she came to us, think- 


For seven years, with all a woman’s: un- 


During the eighth bitter winter of 


that her surmise was correct, and that he was 
indeed the son of the Count. Then she ob- 
tained leave of her father to bring the broken- 
down man to Obinsk Nor, to end his. days 
in peace under the care of his son. 

It is touching to see them together now; 
| the feebleness of the one, the devotion of the 
|other. The child has done a good work in 
uniting them again; but what are a few days 
|of calm compared with a long lifetime of suf- 


| 


| fering P 
| At first it was rather awkward, feeling that 
the interpreter whom we had long treated as 
an inferior was, as far as rank goes, a long 
way above us. But as this must not be known 
out of our own household, as its being spoken 
of would at once puta stop to his hopes of 
getting on, things are falling now into their 
usual place. I think almost the only differ- 
ence is, that he and my father talk more 
| together on all manner of subjects. One can- 
{not help admiring the determination (“ pluck,” 
| Jack would call it) which in all contrary cir- 
{cumstances worked steadily to a far-away end. 
The amount. of information he has gained, and 
| the thought he displays, seem wonderful, con- 
sidering what he has had to struggle against. 
To-day he showed Iva and me his one link 
with his mother, her miniature. The jewels 
| whic h once encircled it were taken out during 
|her lifetime, but the painting, I think, must 
| be worth a good deal as a work ofart. Itisa 
|very lovely face, with dark, expressive eyes. 
It was taken soon after her marriage. 
“‘T remember her,” said Alexis, as he gave 
lit us, “as much more worn and tried, but the 








bb) 
eyes were the same. 


CHAPTER XI.—JACK AND THE EAGLES. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| Foun 9th.—NotTuING ever happens as you expect 
it to do! That is a general maxim which I 
{mean to publish among the first of my expe- 
riences; only I am afraid that no one would 
see their truth and merits half as strongly as 


[ do myself. 

We were all sitting out in the wood this 
morning, pretending to be working, and really 
idling, when we spied coming in the Barnaoul 
direction a horseman who rode with the con- 
|fident air of a bringer of good news. 

It was alla sham. We got up and went to 
|meet him; he gave us two packets—a little 
lone for Iva, and a good thick one addressed 
to father. Telling the man to go on to th 





It was not long | stables, put up his horse and get some refresh- 


| ment, we raced back to the house, and deliver- 
| ing our parcel of letters in mother’s hands, 
e the fastenings and distributed 


ing she saw in Alexis some likeness to her | she soon broke g 
old friend, she never rested till she discovered | its contents. 
' 
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No letter for me! That was the first dis- 
agreeable thing that occurred. I think some 
one of my cousins might have written, if Alice 
Serle was too engrossed with her own happi- 
ness to care about doing so. 

Then our Alice gave a little scream and ran 
away. And mother informed us that there was a 
letter from George Serle, saying that he was 
quite unable to come this spring as he had hoped; 
he could find no one to take his place. But 
next spring he trusted to start with the very 
first ship the minute the ports opened. His 
sister was married; there was a long account 
of her wedding. Before mother had finished 
reading it, Alice came down again, quiet as 
usual, and took a proper interest in all that 
was going on. 

And when the last sentence was read, and 
we asked Iva what her letter had told her, 
lo and behold! there she sat with a miserable 
face also. 

We had quite expected to have her with 
us for a month or six weeks at least, and now 
the Natchalnik ordered her back to Barnaoul at 
the end of the fortnight, of which four days are 
as good as lost already. It was too bad! 
I am sure she wants country air; she is look- 
ing better already than when she came to us. | 
I shall make father write to Barnaoul and beg 
for a reprieve. We may, as Alice says, be far 
enough off by this time next year. It is a 
shame she should not stay with us while we 
can have her. 

June 10th.—Father was, as usual, the first 
to throw a little comfort over our disconsolate 
spirits yesterday. 

“If we cannot have Miss Ivanova so long as 
we expected,” he said, “we must make her 
stay as pleasant as we can in proportion to its 
shortness. You have never properly explored 
your bear glen yet, Nellie; suppose you do so 
this afternoon. Jack shall go with you for 
escort, and your mother and I will join you 
later on in the day, and bring some provisions 
with us.” 

So after dinner, Iva with Alice and Malvina 
embarked as passengers in the good boat 
Water-lily. Jack and I rowed, and very 
hard work we found it; however, what little 
air there was, blew in the right direction, and 
at the end of an hour and a half we glided 
quietly in under the shadow of the birch wood, 
fastened our boat, and landed. 

We had never been to this part of the shore, 
as we had to all the rest. Mother had a horror 
of our venturing near it last summer, in spite 
of Jack’s assurance that the bears were all 
shot and eaten. To-day she insisted on my 
bringing my rifle with me, rather to my dis- 


strawberry-picking. After a little talk we 
decided that it was best to leave this until 
afterwards. It was now just four o’clock, so 
we had a couple of hours to ramble about in 
before we need return to meet our elders, and 
Alice suggested that while she was getting tea 
we could easily gather as much fruit as was 
requisite. 

We walked quickly up the gorge, talking 
of our first adventure, showing Iva and Alice 
the rock where we had seen poor Pauline 
standing at bay; then when we passed the part 
that I knew, Jack took the office of guide into 
his own hands, making us look at the views 
as they unfolded in order, and describing to 
us his expedition with Pauline. 

I found some rare flowers among the rocks, 
which Alice took charge of. She has been all 
this while making the collection J intended 
doing. Father laughed and shook his head 
at me when he learnt the fact ; but I really am 
busy, what with books, needlework, and teach- 
ing, and he knows it. 

After going on for about three quarters of 
an hour, Alice said it was time to return. 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” said Jack; “we have 
been going uphill all this while, and could 
walk back again in twenty minutes. But you 
have seen the finest part of the ramble. After 
you pass that wood on -in front, you have a 
long while to go on a very bleak hill-side. 
This is a capital place to rest in, is it not ?” 

A winding of the valley had brought us to 
a small amphitheatre, surrounded by crags; 
up these our further path must have wound. 
The earth was covered with soft turf, out. of 
which cropped masses of grey stone. The forest 
near threw a gloom over the place, and above 
us on every side rose the mountains, seeming 
larger and vaster than usual, now we were 
actually creeping up their base. “It’s a 
curious thing,” said Jack, dipping his hand 
in the stream whose course we had been 
following, “Pauline tells me this spring is 
enchanted. In the hottest summer it never 
fails, and they say that no one has discovered 
where it springs from.” 

“Tt is lost among the woods, is it not?” 

asked Iva. 

“No. I have traced it up to the rock 

again, out of which it leaps through a curious 

arch. It is not ten minutes’ walk on, if you 

like to see it.” 

We were all ready, and jumped up at once 

from our grassy arm-chairs, following our 

guide, who led us under the shadow of the trees; 

not bya track of any kind now, but scrambling | 
as well as we could from stone to stone along 
the edge of the watercourse. 











gust, as I wanted to devote all my powers to| 


At length even this mode cf proceeding 
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became almost impossible, from the over-|in a place so lonely that it seemed as if no one 
hanging branches and brambles. Our dresses | had been there since the world began. There 
got torn of course, but as they were home- | was a narrow level of some hundred yards wide 
made and used to such small accidents, that | and three hundred long. On every side the cliffs 
did not much matter; and our boots grew} towered vast and high. The snow still lay in 
slippery with clambering over the wet rocks, | the clefts of the rock, for I should think only 
so that we had more than one fall apiece. | at noonday can the sun ever penetrate into this 
Malvina also began to look tired. dark valley. At the further end thundered a 
“ Have we much further to go?” asked} cascade, whose white waters dashed with an 
Alice, not seeing any end to the scramble. angry roar down on the hard rocks beneath, 
“Two steps,” answered Jack, lifting as he|and so filled the valley with its echoes, that we 
spoke a mass of creepers which hung across | could sometimes hardly hear ourselves speak. 
the water, and revealing a pile of shale and It was an awful place—bleak and grim 
earth, over which we must climb, or go ankle | enough to frighten those who perchance might 
deep into the narrowed stream. We toiled|have been there before us, into any belief of 
round its edge one, by one, and found our- | horrors. 
selves face to face with an immense wall of} ‘‘ We may have snow with our strawberries 
pale limestone. The forest had reached its |and cream to-night,” said Jack. 
base and stopped there in despair. Far over-| “If you'll carry it home,” retorted Alice. 
head we could see a few ferns waving, and}“ What a strange place this is! we must 
among its furrows—for it was ribbed like the | bring father to see it. Now, Jack, we really 
upturned edge of some vast stony volume— | must start.” 
clung here and there a patch of grass. Low “There go the eagles!” said Jack, pointing 
down in its surface was a small archway; from |to the sky above us, where the huge birds 
this fell the stream whose course we had been | were wheeling slowly round as if considering 
tracking. us. But having apparently made out that we 
“You can see the top of this cliff from your | were likely to do no harm, they soared off to 
said Jack, breaking | look for their supper. 
the quiet which had stolen over us. “Where is their nest? ’’ asked Iva. 
“Ts it the one over which we see the eagles| ‘Close to us,” said Jack, pointing to a crag 
a little way off; “you can see the rubbish; 
why, what ever made them build it so low 








| 


window, young ladies,” 


flying P’’ I asked. 

“Yes; hark! there’s one of them screaming 
now. ‘They are pretty safe on this rock, at all | down ? ”’ 
events. Why, Nellie, look, there’s light at the} ‘“I dare say they thought they were safe 
back of this cave.” from interruption ; but it’s quite high enough, 

Stooping down to look under the arch, we | Mister Jack; you couldn’t climb it!” said Iva, 
saw there was indeed light beyond it, and that | mischievously, little thinking her challenge 
the stream filled a very small portion of the | would be taken in earnest. 
In a second more Jack had entered it, Jack looked at the crag for a second. 

“T could do it,’”’ he said, “and I will.” 

“ Nonsense!” we cried, “there is no time 
to-night; we are late as itis. You will break 


hole. 
finding, it seemed, the passage hardly so diffi- 
cult as the way we had already gone; he dis- 
appeared among the windings of the cave, and 
presently we heard him shouting to us to} your neck.” 

follow. Alice hesitated, thinking we should} But the wild boy would not heed us. 

be too late in returning, but Iva was wild to} “An eagle’s egg would look well in my 
go on and see the end; and I was by no/collection,’’ he said, putting his foot on the 
means averse toit. So in we rushed, slipping | first jutting ledge. 

into the water in our eagerness to get on, “Tf the eagles come back, they will pounce 
and bringing our hands on the sharp points. |on you,” I cried, seizing his arm; but he shook 
The light grew broader and stronger as we | off my hand. 

proceeded, and a little further Jack’s face} We watched him, as he clung from point to 
appeared in the opening, his hand held out} point up the steep; all was quiet on the crags, 
to help us. We had hard work to squeeze | the parent birds were far away, we hoped. At 
through the last bit of the cave, it was so very | last he gained the flat on which the nest was 
narrow, but when this was done we felt the|placed. Hardly a nest at all, he told us after- 
fresh air again on our faces, and as we had|wards. We saw him lift his hand twice, stow- 
space to stand upright and firm, and to look | ing something carefully away in his game-bag, 
around us, we all uttered a long deep-drawn | and he was going to dive a third time among 
| the rubbish, when a scream at no great distance 


“oh!” of surprise. 
We were in the very heart of the mountains, | off told that the parent birds were coming. 
' 
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One alone, fortunately, but I knew that a 
buffet from its strong wing would knock him 
from his. perilous resting-place. The eagle 
hung poising over his head about to swoop, 
—with a faint cry the others sunk on their 
knees. 

Suddenly I heard, as clearly through the 
mountain air as if he had stood close beside 
me, my brother’s voice,—* Nellie, shoot at 
once, for Heaven’s sake!” 

I think great danger, like great sorrow, 
makes you calm from its immensity. My 
hand hardly shook at all as I took aim and 
fired. Yet to my horror the eagle struck 
downward unchecked. But Jack shrunk close 
to the cliff and avoided the blow, and the 
creature swerved and fell, fluttering and 
struggling, from rock to rock, until it lay on 
the flat ground of the valley. 

In less time than it takes to write, Jack had 
descended again, and stood by us unharmed, 
just as the second eagle soared overhead. 
We were too frightened to stay to take up the 
fallen bird, and we heard the screams of its 
mate long after we were through the cavern 
and safe in the shelter of the underwood. 

When we came out of the trees to our first 
resting-place, there, sure enough, we found 
father waiting for us. 

“T thought you were lost,” he said. “What 
have you been doing now, children? You 
look as if you had met a whole army of bears. 





and Sovenoff had gathered quantities of 
delicious strawberries for us. We were so late 
that we had only time after tea to ramble a little 
along the smoother parts of the shore, and to 
fill one of our baskets with fruit for the old 
Count and Alexis. Then we got into our 
boats again, and rowed quickly back through 
the evening coolness. But though we made 
all speed, for fear of being benighted, it was 
nearly dark when we reached home. 

June 11th.—I could not sleep last night for 
a long time: I suppose I was excited. I kept 
going over and over again all the scene that 
had passed behind the crag, whose white walls 
I could see through the open window shining 
in the moonlight—Jack. clinging to the rock, 
and the eagle screaming above him. Do what 
I would, it haunted me. 

I lay quiet, but had fairly given up all hope 
of forgetting myself until daylight came again, 
when a little sob caught my ear. 

“Iva!” I said, sitting up, “are you not 
asleep, child ? ” 

She clung to me, whispering, “ Nellie, do 
forgive me. I thought you would not speak 
to me, perhaps.” 

“ Nonsense!” I said, “ you meant no harm, 
deer. Boys will be perverse sometimes. Now 
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go to sleep, or you will be fit for nothing to- 
morrow.” 

“ You are sure you are not angry with me 
now ?”’ she said. } 





Don’t tell your mother if you have. Why, 
Nellie!” 

And he caught me in his arms, for I did | 

then what I had never been guilty of before 
fainted ! 
It was not for long, fortunately, and while 
the others went on to meet mother, and tell 
her we were all right, I was able to come 
after at a more moderate pace with father. 

He was very angry with Jack, and meant 
to scold him well for his foolishness, but I 
begged him off. 





“Don’t spoil his evening, father; you know | and was awaked from very pleasant dreams, at 


you said we must make Iva’s short visit a 
pleasant, one.” 

“He has. spoilt yours, my child,” was the 
answer. “I never saw you faint before.” 


| blamed you in the least.” 


*If I had been I would have told you so at 
once, and had our fight out. It’s much more 
honest than sulking over an injury, but I never 


She was soundly dreaming in a few minutes 
more, like the tired child she was. And I lay 
patiently—or rather, impatiently—going over 
our adventure, as if my memory had been a 
patent tread-mill, until the keen breath of the 
wind before the dawn, and the first rays of 
light, striking rosy red across the jagged tops 
of the hills, refreshed me, and I dozed off also; || 





six o'clock, by my brother thundering at the 
wall behind my head, to know if I was not 
dressed yet, as he wanted to speak to me. 

On going into his sanctum half an hour 





inward shiver. “I’m ashamed of myself,| his eagle’s eggs, in great glee at both being 


father. Don’t scold him.” 
“ Well, well, I won’t, then—not to-night, at 


| 
“And you shan’t again,” I said, with an/|afterwards, I found he had been busy blowing | 
| 
| 


least. You did not bring your dead eagle|“and valuable, too. I should hardly have | 
brought them home though, Nellie, if you had 
“No; we were afraid of the other striking | not shot so well.” 


home with you ?” 


at us.” 


The rest of the excursion passed off quietly | “ How could you be so foolish?” 


enough. My mother had, as usual, taken 





good care of the commissariat department, |replied the young gentleman, slowly. “Miss 


fresh enough to keep. 
“ They are fine specimens,” he said to me; 


“Tt was horrid!” I answered, with a shudder. 


“T don’t like being dared to do a thing,” 
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through which we get our favourite view of 
the country towards Barnaoul. ‘ 

“Tt is a great bore you must go back so 
soon, Jeanette,’ I said, as we sat down to rest 
among rocks, while a few yards in front of us 
lay precipices many hundred feet in depth. 

“Why did you call me that new name, 


| Iva has been wonderfully stiff and proper with 
| me this time.” 
|  She’s not happy, I fancy; things do not 
| go quite smoothly at Barnaoul. She’s very 
| different from the merry girl she was last 
| summer.” 

* Alexis thinks her father is going to the 
bad,” said Jack, “he never had a great opinion | Nellie?” 

f the Natchalnik. But it’s hard to know] “A fancy. It is the English for your 
what to choose among these fellows. They all} Russian one. Somehow the cliffs just here, 
drink and gamble, more or less.” with their seams of red and green and purple, 

“Not all, surely,” I said. put me in mind of views I have seen in dear 
“Well, most of those I’ve come across, at |old Cornwall, but you want the sea at their 
any rate. Alexis is peculiar, you know, a—| feet rolling up in waves white as snow, cream- 
| what does Alice call it >—a rose wnique among | ing and frothing. The plain looks dull enough 
| the rest. Oh! what I meant to tell you was, |compared with all that motion and life.” 
father’s been lecturing me——” “T have never seen the sea,’ answered 
| “Which you well deserved.” Iva. “Do you want to go back to England, 
“What tongues you girls have! He’s been Nellie ?”’ 
| lecturing me, but like a kind parent as he is,| “I can hardly tell, this place is so beautiful; 
he’s given me a holiday this morning, to take |I think I could be very happy here if every 
Sovenoff and go and see if the bird you wounded | one I cared about stayed with me. If we could 
is dead yet, and shoot the other.” | get you too, little Iva, and keep you for 
“ But, Jack, it was rather a shame meddling | good.” 
with them at all. They did no harm out in | “Oh, Nellie, I do not know what I ought to 
the wilds. Let the other escape, poor thing;}|do.” And then, witha good many tears, came 
| you've done him enough injury in killing his | the reason of her unhappiness. The Natchal- 
mate.” nik had determined that she should marry 
“ He'll take a second wife without difficulty |a Barnaoul gentleman. “ He swears, and likes 
| if I allow him, no doubt. And as to their not | nothing but card-playing; he is cruel too, and 
doing any harm, what do you think I found} wonld beat me to death, Iam sure. And I 
up among the pile of rubbish outside the| hate him,” cried the child, with flashing eyes, 
land clenching her little hands. ‘“ How dare 
he pretend he cares for me when he behaves 
in such a way! I never thought papa would 
to go away and leave him. It is 


5S 





| 





” 


“What ?” 

“ A baby’s bones.” 

“ Nonsense! impossible !” |}want me 

“Sense and fact, Nellie. I’m not chaffing. horrible—not to be thought of!” 

| I saw the poor little skull as plain as possible, | I did my best to be grave and sage, and 
and it gave me such a turn, that between it | counsel her properly. 

| and fear of breaking the eggs, I had no sense} “Ah!” she said, “if my governess had 

| left to take care of myself.” lived this would never have happened. She 
“ How very horrid !” | wouldn’t have let papa think of it. He was 
“J suppose they picked it up outside|afraid of her. My aunt, you know, would 

some of the Kalmuck huts among the/like nothing better than to see me married 


mountains. We'll bury them decently, at all 


nest ? 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
and out of the way.” 
events.”’ “Tf you really don’t like this gentleman, 
I made no more objection to the eagles being | Iva, I certainly wouldn’t——” 

“Don’t like him? Ihate him. He isalto- 


papa, dear 
bd 


| destroyed after that. 
When breakfast was over, my brother and| gether bad. A little while ago, 








Claus departed, and Iva and I wandered off to papa, would have listened to me, but now: 
|| the strawberry grounds. We are to have a| And she hid her face on my shoulder and 
|| grand gathering to-morrow for preserving; | cried bitterly. 
| to-day it was merely a visit of inspection. We I remembered what my brother had said 
| found the fruit in first-rate condition, quite|that morning of the Natchalnik, and feared 
| ripe and ready to spoil, if not picked soon, so|there was more behind all this than poor 
| helping ourselves to some of the finest, we|Ivanova knew of. But it would not do to 
strolled on a long way further into the gorge | blame the father to the child, she would have 
| where Alice and father were so nearly lost| been up in arms directly. 

under the snow, and creeping up the steeper “T wish I could help you, my darling,” I 

















| 
| 
| part, stopped at last at the gap in the hills, | said, sadly. 
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“You do help me,” she answered at once. |he could procure best in the town; and when 
“Tt makes right and wrong grow clear, telling | the list of wants from the various members of 
you all this, for I know what you think with- | the family came to be set down, it grew to such 
out your speaking. At home they only laugh |a formidable length, that mother exclaimed in 
at me. God will take care of me, I know; | despair,— 
only sometimes I get so afraid, it seems often| ‘‘ Yow will never see to all these things pro- 
really as if things only could go on from bad|perly, Robert! I must go myself.” 
to worse.” “Do, my dear,” was the answer; “I, for my 

In the evening the hunters returned, bring- | part, should like nothing better.” 
ing with them the twoeagles. Theyhadfound| After this there was no retreat, and yester- 
the one I wounded yesterday, lying dead in|day the three started on horseback for the 
the gorge, and saw the other sitting alone and | firstday’s journey, after which they were to sail 
motionless on the rocks a little way beyond. | down the Ob, one of the men having gone on 
When it caught sight of them it flew off at | before to secure a boat. : They thought first of 
once to some distance, but returned again, | taking Alice with them. I wish she could 
wheeling round iis nest and its dead mate as | have gone, for I am sure she would have liked 
if to defend them. Claus fired first and only|it. But after the point had been discussed 
broke its wing, and Jack’s shot brought it to|a little while, mother’s objections seemed to 
the ground, where it needed more than one/| grow stronger instead of weaker. 
blow to despatch it, as it struck out so vigor-| “No,” she said decidedly, “it would never 
ously with its strong claws, that it was difficult | do to leave only you in charge, Nellie.” 
to secure. They were a magnificent pair,| “But, mother,” I replied, half crying, I was 
the larger measuring more than ten feet from |so vexed, “you really might trust me—you 
the tip of one wing to that of the other. can’t think how careful I am—do try me this 

I was in hopes Jack was mistaken about the | once.” 
bones, but it was too true. He and Claus “T know you would do your best, my dear,” 
buried the poor little skeleton in the level part | was the discouraging answer. “ But it’s not 
of the gorge. And Jack had brought home /|to be thought of. I should find the house 
with him a rude circle of coloured beads with | burnt down, and you all with broken legs 
a sort of amulet attached to it, which had once | and arms, when I came home.” 
hung round the poor baby’s neck. And this was all I got as a reward for my 

The old Count said such accidents were by | attempts to improve myself in cooking and 
no means uncommon among the mountain | working, and for the beautiful afternoons I 
Priesks. When the eagles happen to be hungry | have wasted—yes, wasted—dawdling about 
and have left an empty larder at home, they | within twenty yards of the house, when I 
will sometimes venture to attack even grown- | might have been miles away in the forest. 
up men and women. Alice tried to comfort me by saying that she 

Jack told me he had the greatest difficulty | really did not care much about going, and 
in getting young Sovenoff to follow him into |that she thought it was not because mother 
the cave, so firmly persuaded was he that the | considered me careless and stupid that she 
spring was enchanted, and that they would | would not leave me in charge. But this was 
certainly be punished for their venturesome- | merely said by way of consoling me after all, 
ness. When they got safely through, and he | for when I asked her what possible reason 
saw the gloom of the valley, it made him more | there could be besides, why she should be 

alarmed still. It was an unholy place, he said, trusted so much more than I am, I got no 
fit only for enchanters and witches, and it was | satisfactory answer. 

not until Jack had given him a moving de-| However, I really don’t know that on the 
scription of how all the Baranac at home would | whole I am sorry things have been settled in 
laugh at him, that he in any degree regained | 'this way; it is great fun being heads of the 











| his composure. |house for a while. We miss them, of course, 


June 23rd—lTIvanova has left us at length. ala Iva also. She looked much stronger and 
The few additional days we contrived to ke ep | happier before she left us, her holiday- -making 
her came to an end yesterday. She had not | did her good; indeed, we all enjoyed it. Our 
to make her journey a second time alone, how- | farewell yesterday was rather a sad one. The 
ever, for, wonderful to relate, mother resolved old Count blessed her so solemnly, and Alexis’ 
to venture to leave her home for a while, and | eyes glistened as he thanked her for her good- 
go to Barnaoul on a shopping expedition. | ness to his father. Naturally he feels most 
Father first started the idea, by saying he | | gre ateful to her; it would be very strange and 
would take care of Ivanova back again, as he | wrong indeed if he did not. 
required some mining tools which he thought} She is so beautiful too, really beautiful; a 
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face that gives you a feeling of pleasure when- 
ever you look at it. No wonder we all love 
her so much. 

25th.— We spend our days quietly but 
pleasantly. After our early breakfast and 
prayers, Jack and Alexis go away to the mine 
until dinner-time. Alice and I work or study, 
or have our Bible class. Malvina works also, 
or reads, and lately she has taken to drawing. 
It is quite an original idea, as none of us can 
help her, except Alexis. Yesterday he gave her 
a lesson, and she took his hints very quickly, 
but he is self-taught also. It is a good amuse- 
ment for her, and she delights in grouping 
and sketching her favourite flowers. Father 
is going to get her colours and brushes, if such 
things are to be found at Barnaoul. Mean- 
while, the Count sits in his easy chair and 
reads. It was quite pitiful to see the eagerness 
with which he seized on our books, and turned 
them over again and again, as if he was hand- 
ling long-lost treasures. But his sight is very 
bad, and his once strong mind weakened by 
the hardships he has undergone. He gets 
through a few sentences, and loses the thread 
of the ideas, and has to go back again. He 
likes best some of us to read aloud to him, and 
in the mornings this is generally my office. 
Yesterday I ventured onafew versesof the Bible, 
and to-day he has asked to hear them again. 
When I was reading with my class this morning 
he came quietly in, and sat down by the window. 


I thought it best not to stop or take any | 
At one | 


notice, and he stayed the whole time. 
o’clock the others came back to dinner, and 
after dinner Alexis takes his father a short 
turn in the air, or places a chair for him in the 
shade, and sits talking or reading to him until 
the old man drops asleep, Alice goes off into 
the kitchen—that is to say, if there is anything 
particular to be cooked for tea; but Anna and 
Katarina have improved so much under my 
mother’s training that we are quite getting to 
trust them. Jack and I, with the little one, go 
over our live stock, feed the fowls, take the 
ponies some sugar, and stroke the two cows. 
Waggles accompanies us, but we have to watch 
him while we are in the poultry-yard. Any- 
thing feathered flitting within a few feet of 
him is still a great temptation to his volatile 
young mind; though I believe he stands in 
too much awe of his master ever to venture 
even a passing snap at the most audacious of 
the chicken tribe. During the afternoon we 
generally do the tasks we may not have been 
able to complete in the morning. At six 
o’clock my brother and his friend come back 
from their work for the day. Wealways have 
tea quite ready for them, and after tea we 





walk or ride, or row on the lake, often until | tone of sympathy. 


the moon has risen some time,and we have only 
her light to guide us back to the house again. 

June 27th—Yesterday we had a small 
variety in our excursions. Alice—the young 
lady can be determined when it suits her—in- 
sisted on taking care of Count Rymniski her- 
self, and sending Alexis to walk with us; he 
did not want to go, but she persevered, and at 
last we all set off. We usually stroll in any 
direction rather than to the Priesk, for we see 
so much of it by way of business that we avoid 
it in pleasure-times; but Alice wanted a 
message given to the overseer’s wife, to the 
effect that if she would come up early to- 
morrow morning we would teach her how to 
make the cheese she admired on a 
former occasion. When this commission had 
been executed, we continued our ramble along 
the shore. 

It is a most beautiful part of the valley, for 
you look right up it towards the snow, and 
peak after peak comes into view as you proceed. 

At length we reached a spot where the lake 
narrows so muchas almost to admit of a bridge 
being thrown across it, and the shore takes a 
sudden rise, and a small green meadow slopes 
up towards a pile of rocks which crown it. 
Among these rocks we sat down to rest awhile 
and enjoy the view. 

On one hand you see all the lower part of 
Obinsk Nor, its circle of meadow-land and the 
wooded hills behind it, with our own home 
lying cosy and bright on one side, looking 
almost English, with its gay flower-beds, and 
the grass lawn in front sloping down to the 
shore. The lawn is father’s special pride, and 
he mows it in the early mornings before break- 
fast. On the other side you see the upper end 
of the lake, black in the shadow of the moun- 
tains, with the snow crimson in the sunset 
shining far above it. The village is almost out 
of sight, as it runs up towards the gorge. 

That evening, I think, must have been par- 
ticularly beautiful. The colours seemed brighter 
than usual. The place altogether reminded 
me of Iva, it was such a favourite walk of hers 
and mine, and I said so to my companions. 

“We might easily put up a little arbour 
here,” suggested Alexis, “and call it———” 

“‘Tvanova’s Rest,” I said; and the idea was 
“aught up at once by the others, and carried 


cream 








neni. Con. 

We were afraid to stay long this time, as it 
was growing dark, and we were nearly three 
versts from home. 

When we reached the village the lights were 
shining from several half-open doors. As we 
passed the entrance to the mine Jack groaned. 

“What's the matter?” asked Alexis, in a 









































| he answered,— 


| will rise, I am swre. 
| already, and you have the best part of your life | then they thoroughly searched the arbour, to 


| so much, 
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“ Tt’s a horrid nuisance having to leave this | brought out snakes in abundance. A good 
place just when we are settled comfortably, | many of them are harmless, I believe; but I 
You know there’s not the slightest chance of| have such a horror of them, I always shriek 
that mine ever paying for the working. Next |when I see them. A day or two ago we had 
summer, of course, we shall be sent off else-| gone to spend the morning at “ Ivanova’s 
where. If it was only Australia now, we! Rest.” Jack and Alexis were to go shooting, 
would get a grant of land, turn sheep farmers, | and leave us there with our work and books; 
and make our fortune in no time. I say,| they were outside the arbour explaining to 
Alexis, what do you mean to do with yourself) Malvina the path they were going to take. 
when we are turned out P” Just as I was about to lie down comfortably 

There was a little pause, and I saw the on the rock sofa which had been cut for us, I 
colour rush to the Talmash’s very forehead as | Saw curled up in my pet corner, where it had 
| gone most probably for shelter from the night 

“You forget, my friend, I am under orders | dews, a great black snake. It was lifting its 
far more than you yourself are. This is nota} ugly head to look at me; and I must say I 
country where a free man can go as he lists, | think I might be excused for screaming. Jack, 
and win his own way in the world. IfI could do | however, scolded me sharply for what he was 
that, I would rise somehow, or it would go hard | pleased to call my nonsense. They came 
with me,” he added, almost under his breath. | rushing back in a great fright to see what was 

“ Even here,” I could not help saying, “you! the matter, and fortunately killed the snake 
You have done nobly | before he reached his home in the rocks; and 





still before you.” |see there were none of his friends and rela- 
Of course I had no business to express my | tives left behind. This occurrence has rather 

opinion, and I was punished for my imperti-| spoilt my pleasure in the place, as I am always 

nence by my remark being received in silence, | fancying I see something sliding and curling 

and the conversation dropped, Alexis only say- | in its darker nooks. 

ing a little while after, that he trusted they | 


We were very glad to have father and 
° . P ° | F . : : . 
would leave him in peace while his old father! mother back again, having grown quite tired 





lived. | of our independence by the end of the fort- 

July 30th. — Actually a month between| night. We all went half a day’s journey 
this entry and the last. The truth is, the}down the mountains to meet them. They 
heat makes one lazy. And then the mos-/ looked very well, and came home loaded with 
quitoes! We have to endure them this season | household treasures. They had spent their 
as best we may, for after her journey to Bar-| time very pleasantly at the house of Colonel 
naoul, mother does not want to be moving|Lanoi. He asked them to come the moment 
again. Besides, we should have to desert the} he heard of their arrival in the town. His 
Count; he could not leave the house, and| wife is a charming little woman, and, fortu- 


mother nurses him carefully. He reminds her, 
she told us the other day, of the time when 
grandfather died, and she had to wait on him 
Alice just remembers this, but I| 


nately for mother, speaks Englishtolerably well. 

It is all too true about the Natchalnik. He 
is a desperate gambler, and his sister-in- 
law (the aunt of whom Iva speaks) is as bad 


do not, though I have a faint recollection of|as himself. Mother spent a morning or two 
some one with very white hair, who used to} with Iva, who did her best to amuse her; but 
tell us stories of mother when she was a little | the Natchalnik kept industriously out of their 
girl. Mother was the youngest daughter, and| way. Once they saw Monsieur Z , the 
much thought of at home, because the two| gentleman Iva’s father wants her to marry. 
next sisters to her died young, and there is a| Colonel Lanoi, our friend, had the worst 
space of seventeen years between her and our| opinion of him. He is the Natchalnik’s con- 
aunt Mary. | federate, and is, it is believed, winning all his 
But to return to the mosquitoes. Jack has | property from him. 
made frames to fit into the open windows, and | Poor darling Iva! May God shelter and | 
filled them with net, so that our torments | protect her! Dear mother was much grieved | 
rarely contrive to squeeze through. These / about it all, and told her if ever she wanted a 
we damp with cold water from the rock spring home to come to us, and if we could be the 
behind our house many times in the day, and| slightest assistance to her to, let us know at 
the last thing at night, to cool the air that|/once. It seems her aunt is as much involved 
passes through them. All our walks are now| as the Natchalnik with this Monsieur Z——, 
towards higher ground, and as much through | and so throws all her influence also into the | 


open country as possible. The heat has’ scale against her niece. I believe we are all 
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inclined to wish we had kept our pet here by 
main force, when we once had her safely. 

Alexis heard all this, for he is treated as 
one of the family now. I pitied him. In his 
position he is helpless to defend his benefac- 
tress, and—TI suppose I may safely write down 
my suspicions—his lady-love. 

August 17th.—The old Count Rymniski is 
failing fast. Iam thankful mother returned 
when she did. 
decay of strength; his walks have 
gradually shorter. Now he can do no more 
than sit for half an hour at a time in the open 
air. I stayed with him on Sunday afternoon, 
while the others were at service in our forest 
church. I had been reading aloud, but stopped 
at length, for I fancied he was dozing. I was 
mistaken, however, for he broke the silence by 
saying, 

*T have had a long and troubled life, my 
child. It is coming to an end now, I feel; 
and in all this life I have not sought or re- 
membered my God. Now that I hear of Him 
in his holy word, how can I, who have so 
long wandered from Him, hope that he will 


grown 


forgive me? 
and my heart is—I see it now—full of sin.” 

I answered, “Jesus died that our sins 
might be forgiven. He bore just the punish- 
ment that we all deserve.” 


“ But,” he replied, “I am old, and feeble, | 
How can I hope He will accept | 


and sinful. 
me ?”’ 

“Jesus said Himself, ‘Him that cometh 
unto Me I will in no wise cast out;’ and again 
‘The Son of man came to seek that which 
was lost.’ ” 

“ Are these things said in the Bible?” he 
asked. ‘I seem to have heard them before, 
but I forget sadly. Read them to me, Nellie.” 

I read to him, as he desired, the eternal 
promises of peace and pardon, and he re- 
ceived them with the confidence and sim- 
plicity of a child. Words of life, as in truth 
they are, they proved wonderfully to him. 
Never had they seemed to me so wonderful, 
so holy, as now, when I saw a soul standing 
on the brink of another world lay hold on 
them, as its only and its strong consolation. 

There came another long pause, in which 
the Count sat with his hands quietly folded, 
looking away into the far distance. Suddenly 
from the forest shades came the sound of a 
hymn the worshippers there were singing. As 
the notes reached us, the old man’s eyes filled 
with tears, and he bowed his head. 

“ Lord, I believe Thee,” he said; “truly, 
truly, it is the mercy of God, not of man.” 

August 26th—The shadow of death has 
fallen on our home at last, and in the hush it 





You can almost see the daily | 


[ have nothing to offer Him; | 


has cast upon our daily life, eternity and 
heaven seem very near and very real. How 
can we ever forget it again? TI believe if this 
consciousness of the reality of everlasting 
life, and the sense of God’s favour and pro- 
tection were always with us, it would make a 
paradise upon earth. Sorrows would seem so 
light and unimportant, joys doubly sweet and 
blessed, if we only had more faith. 

We have just come back from the old 
Count’s funeral. He died three days ago, at 
midnight. My mother and his son were 
with him, for he had seemed so much ex- 
hausted in the evening that they thought the 
‘end must be near. He passed away in his 
sleep, almost without a sigh. His face looked 
| so peaceful and sweet, the deep lines softened, 
|the mouth almost smiling. We had grown 
| to care for him as if he belonged to us; he was 
| so patient and grateful for any little thing done 
|for him. He is buried in our forest church. 
| I might almost say we have lost two friends 
|from our household, for Alexis has gone back 
|this evening to his cottage at the Priesk. He 
| would not stay, though mother begged him to 
|do so, for a while longer, at all events. His 
|father’s death seems to have brought back to 
| his mind all the past sorrows and the uncer- 
|tainty of his future life. He looked wretched, 
land shrinks from us all as if he could bear 
anything better than sympathy. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE SILVER MINE. 


hz 


| September 21st.—* Neti!” said Jack to me 
this evening, “have you any—the very slight- 
lest idea how stupid you are growing?” 

We had gone to Cedar Island fishing, or, 
|rather, Jack was fishing, and I had some knit- 
| ting with me, which did not progress very fast, 
|however. I had been silent for quite ten 
minutes, and that was the immediate cause of 


| 
| the above remark. 
| “I beg your pardon,” I replied. “I know I 
|am very dull, but there’s not much cheerful to 
| talk abont just now.” 
| J ghould rather think not; it seems to me 
| things are going to the bad altogether. The 
| workmen are to be paid off to-morrow, and 
| when the snow begins the little ore we’ve got 
will be sent to Barnaoul, and father’s 
| report of the good-for-nothingness of the mine 
|goes with it. Then we shall have a long, 
{dismal winter, no fun in anything, with the 
| prospect of being packed off to the north pole 
|as soon as the spring comes.” 
| “Couldn’t we petition the Emperor not to 
send us far away P”’ 
“We might; but the result is doubtful. 
Such a capital country as it is, too, for shoot- 


| this year 
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ing and fishing! it’s enough to break a fellow’s | operation, and resolved to take our first ramble 


heart to leave it. 
give one a little comfort, instead of which he’s 
as dull as a donkey; he used to be jolly enough. 
Ugh!” 

“ But there is a reason for that, Jack.” 

“There ought to be fifty reasons at the least 
to account for his present state of mind. I 
declare it gives me the dumps to go near him; 
he sits in that dismal hole of his, with his hair 
pushed back, poring over his books until his 
brains are addled. I never could see the sense 
of cramming in that fashion. He’s in love, 
there’s no doubt about it. I hinted at some- 
thing of the kind the other day to him, and if 
eyes could knock one down, I should have 
caught it, and no mistake !” 

“We haven’t heard from Ivanova lately 
either.” 

“No; that’s another confounded bore. Why 
doesn’t that precious father of hers get smashed 
in the mines, or something ?” 

“ Jack, how can you!” 

“TI don’t believe you’d be sorry if it came to 
the point; only girls always must stick up for 
propriety.” 

“T wish you woald not talk in that wild 
way. I’ve told you often I can’t bear it.” 

“ Shouldn’t have such delicate nerves, then. 
Who am I to talk to if not to you, I should 
like to know ?” 

After this came another pause of five 
minutes, during which Jack viciously hauled 
in one or two silver-fish, and I added a row to 
my knitting, and waited until his ruffled 
feelings should calm down. At length he 
recommenced in a milder tone,— 

“ Nellie!” 

“ Well?” 

“ Are you in a good temper now?” 

“T think so.” 

“ Hum—better be sure. I’ve got a capital 
idea in my head! You know we have two 
or three weeks before the snow regularly 
sets in; now suppose we spend that time in 
looking for ore in the mountains? If we 
don’t come upon lead, we may find iron, or 
coal, or malachite even; why shouldn’t we?” 

“ But, Jack, you and father have been look- 
ing for the last two years, have you not?” 

“Yes; but I’m sure we’ve kept too near 
the lake. Three hours’ distance inland is 
quite fresh ground even for hunting in some 
parts. We can but try, you know. Don’t 
you think it’s a good plan?” 

“Very. Take me with you in some of your 
excursions, Jack. It’s a long time since you 
and I have been out together.” 

“ Of course I will,” he answered. 

Then we proceeded to settle our plan of 














That Alexis, now, he might |to-morrow. As we were rowing home in the 


short twilight, my brother said,— 

“You didn’t mind what I told you about 
being stupid, Nellie? But, you know, really 
you're not half the fun you used to be.”’ 

“One must grow old and wise some time 
or other.” 

“Very true; but you needn’t be in such an 
awful hurry about it. Alice is quite enough 
to support the credit of the family for wisdom 
yet awhile.” 

October 6th.—The first snow fell last night, 
only a slight powdering with us, but the hill- 
tops are glistening in fresh splendour, and it 
is intensely cold. No wind, however, fortu- 
nately, and a fair blue sky overhead. Sovenoff 
prophesies a long stretch of clear, frosty 
weather. 

Jack’s exploring plan has been carried out 
more thoroughly than even he intended. I 
have been with him once or twice, but gene- 
rally Count Alexis or Claus has been his 
companion, and the district within the distance 
of four hours from the lake has been thoroughly 
searched, but in vain. Our last hope has gone. 
They could find no trace of ore promising 
enough to be worth following up. <A sort of 
gloom has come over us all; even mother 
begins to feel how our wilderness home has 
won upon her. 

I have just been to see the old Count’s 
grave. The snow had covered it with a 
sparkling pall, and rested lightly on the out- 
lines of the cross at its head. We still miss 
the good old man, with his gentle resignation 
and wisdom. 

October 6th, between 10 and 11 o'clock p.m.— 
I am alone in the parlour, all the others having 
gone to bed. I have stolen an extra half-hour 
for my scribbling. How the world has changed 
since I wrote the last sentence! But every- 
thing in order, or my writing will share the 
confused state of my mind at present. 

Jack interrupted me about twelve o’clock this 
morning by coming to ask if I cared to take 
one more walk while I could do so without 
the aid of snow-shoes. I was glad enough to 
go, and as mother said she did not want me, 
and it was not a class day, I shut up my book 
and went to get ready. Jack followed me up 
to my room with directions and advice. 

“ Put on thick boots and wrap up warm, for 
it’s sharp enough, I can tell you; and a dress 
you won’t mind having spoilt; and take the 
little lantern I made you, and matches.”’ 

“What for?” I asked; but he shut the 
door of his apartment with a bang, and I had 
nothing left me but to obey. 

When I came down-stairs he was waiting 
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or me, his hammer fastened to his belt, and a 
large lantern unlit in his hand. 

“Where are you going, my son?” asked 
father, looking up from his book; “ you'll find 
snow among the hills.” 

“T am not going far, sir. Nellie would like 
one more ramble on firm ground.” 

“Ts Alexis going with you P” 

“No; he declined—cause unknown.” 

“Take care of your sister, then ; remember 
her powers are not quite equal to yours, in 
spite of your careful training. Have you your 
rifle, Nellie ?” 

“She'll not want it to-day, sir; she can 
take a knife, if you like.” 

“Take mine, daughter.” 

And so I did; and we set off at a sharp 
pace towards the Priesk, till between the exer- 
cise and my cloaks and wraps I was in a 
delightful glow. 

“Well, Jack, will you tell me now where you 
are going to? Have you found any ore?” 

“ Rather not; there’s no such luck in store 
for us, I’m afraid. I have found something, 
though, I want to see the end of. I would 
not mention it in the house, for fear mother 
should be down upon us. When I was up the 
pass, yesterday afternoon, shooting to-morrow’s 
dinner, I took it into my head that I’d have 
another look into Pauline’s bears’ cave, and so 
[ did; and lo and behold! I found it did not 
end where it seemed to, but that in the darkest | 
corner of the cave there was a crevice, not 
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very large truly, but big enough for you or 
me to pass through. It struck me that it 
might be some old lead works; and before we 
gave up hope we might search it. You’re not | 
quite afraid ?” 

“T! no; we might as well see, as you say, 
the end of it. I’ve nothing on that will spoil.” 

“Come along, then. Father would have 
laughed if he’d known what I made Alice give 
me out of the store-room, solely for your edifi- 
cation.” 

And so saying, Jack put his hand in his 
pocket and drew out a suspicious-looking flask. 

“That's brandy,” he said; “and if you faint 
or do anything else improper, I'll just give 
you a good dose of it then and there!” 

“And if you do anything to frighten me 
again,” I retorted, “I'll faint just to. spite 
you. So you know what to expect.” 

“Let me catch you doing it, that’s all!” 

As we passed through the village we saw 
the Talmash standing at his own door in full 
hunting trim. Jack thought he had changed 
his mind. 

“You’re coming, after all, like a good fellow, 
aren’t you?” he shouted, almost before we 
were within speaking distance. 
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Alexis shook his head, and, with a quiet 
bow to me, turned off in the opposite direction, 
to avoid further pressing, I suppose. Cer- 
tainly he need not have been afraid of it, as 
far as we were concerned, 

And so, without knowing it, he put on one 
side his share in a piece of good fortune that 
seems almost like a dream now. 

Then came a long, toilsome pull up the 
pass, often through snow several inches deep. 
Sometimes I doubted if we should be able to 
reach the cave at all, but my brother would 
not relish my giving in, I was well aware; 
and at last, to my great joy, I saw the crag in 
which the cave lay, just in front of us. We 
clambered up the track to it, and paused for a 
few minutes’ rest in the shelter of the rocks. 
Jack brought out a bag of biscuits he had 
pounced on just as Alice had taken them out 
of the oven; and as the flask turned out to 
be filled with cherry brandy, we had not a 
very bad luncheon, and proceeded to our inves- 
tigations with great spirit. Jack lighted his 
large lantern, which contained a candle four 
times the size of the ordinary ones, and went 
first to see that all was clear. 

The hole proved to be much larger than he 
had thought from his first hasty look at it. 
The sides of the rock were well worn, as though 
by perpetual passing and repassing. <A step or 
two through the passage—for such it seemed 
to be—and we found ourselves in a huge cave. 
The roof far us, and the side 
streamed with damp, while a small spring 
trickled down in one place into a basin which 
it had hollowed for itself in the course of long 


rose above 


ages. 

We were now, in fact, in the real bears’ den, 
though it seemed probable that we were the 
first to discover it. The peasantry, as a rule, 
are not curious, and the evil fame of the place 
had probably prevented them from taking 
more than a slight view of its gloomy recesses. 
In one corner lay a heap of bones, the remains 
of the prey of its ancient possessors ; that was 
all that was to be seen at first; then, as our 
eyes grew more accustomed to the darkness, 
we examined the sides of the cave carefully. 

“There is no trace of tools here,” I said at 
length. “This is God’s work, not man’s.” 

We saw also that the rock bore no signs of 
ore of any kind. So far, then, our adventure 
bade fair to end, as too many others had done, 
in failure and disappointment. 

But, according to an old proverb, “the | 
night is always darkest before dawning.” 
We had not finished our discoveries yet, for, 
after some little while, we found a crevice in | 
he rock which seemed to wind on and on, 
ind to allow space for us to pass, though no 
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more. It was a crack in the depth of the|: For moving our lanterns lower down, we }\ Prie 
mountain, through .which the little stream | saw crouching in a corner close beside us what |; || timé 
slipped and disappeared... We fastened our lan- | appeared like two human forms. We sprang || N 
terns securely to our belts and.crept into it. | towards them, and in doing so I tripped, and || look 
Sometimes the opening soared far overhead, | falling against Jack -upset him too, and with || out 
sometimes it was a hole so low and narrow /|the shake both our lanterns went out, and we or | 
that we had to go on all-fours, and I felt a} were in utter darkness. I shrieked in horror, || mat 
strong desire to turn and rush back from the| and if it had been to save my life I could not | notl 
stifling darkness into air and life. Then again | have helped it, for in that minute’s glance we || fati; 
the space broadened, and left us a small stand-| had seen the hollow eyes and grinning teeth | sty 
ing-ground of fine pebbly sand that sparkled | of two human skeletons. || itn 
with moisture in the uncertain light of our| “Are you hurt?” asked Jack, anxiously, | 1 wil 
lanterns. Then again more climbing across | groping after me in the darkness. | | any 
slippery boulders and clinging to slushy stones.| “No,” I gasped, “only my elbow’s grazed, | of | 
At last a shout, which made the caves ring, and | I believe.” | and 
rolled off in. wild ghostly echoes among the| ‘“ What in the world,then, did youhollain that | | anc 
rocks, told me that my brother had reached | fashion for? I thought you had more sense | 
the end of the passage, and turning a corner|in you than to make such a fuss for nothing. | lea 
I saw his light shining a little way ahead in| Where are the matches? ” | | Ab 
another cavern, smaller, I thought, than the} After a short hunt in my pocket, I found || | hol 
'| first. I hurried on, and a few steps more| the box, and handed it to Jack. The first two || | wa 
'| brought me to his side. or three we tried were damp and would not || Yo 
I had judged rightly; the cave was small.| strike; but at last came a crack and a blue | m« 
|| Not large and smooth-walled, like the first,| flame. We relit our candles in all haste, rose || | 
'| but cracked, jagged, and opening into endless} from the floor a little stiff from our tumble, || || an 
|| fissures, while the light of our lanterns as we | and began to examine our ghastly companions. | | no 
|| moved them about was reflected in pure white|They must have been there for fifty years || th 
| gleams from numberless points and masses of} at least.; the bones were white and smooth, | || he 
—we could at first hardly tell what. But as | the dress—that of miners—-apparently perfect; || || he 
we looked and examined them, half dazed with | but when my brother touched a morsel of it || || he 
surprise, we saw that they were not the lead | with his finger it crumbled to dust directly. | 
|| we had been searching for, but heaps of almost | At first we both thought that they must have || ar 
|| virgin silver, which flashed on our unbelieving | found their way into this silver mine, but not || be 
|| eyes from every side. | been able to get back again, and so perished 
| We grasped each other’s hands in silence| from starvation; and a cold chill ran through = 
|| for a moment, and then we cried like two great lus at the bare idea of such a fate. Then we | fu 
|| babies. noticed that each bony hand grasped a hunting || bi 
Here before us shone not roubles and jewels, | knife, and that from the position in which they b 
but. a happy home on our dear Obinsk Nor,| lay, they seemed to have fallen fighting for " 
honour and comfort and joy for all we most| the treasure they were never to enjoy. | 
|| loved, an end to a great many sad thoughts,| Be the tale what it might, it was a horrid 1} ¢ 
| and a little glory, too, for our own worthy | one, and I was anxious to leave the place as | a 
|| Shoulders, for our perseverance and success at | soon as possible. The afternoon was passing, || 
| last. jand it would be dark before we reached home. | “ 
“Well!” said Jack, drawing a long breath| So taking each a specimen or two of the trea- - 
when we had recovered our composure, “this | sure, we began our backward path. Now that | 
|| was worth looking for. We must take some|the excitement was over, I grew very tired | | a 
|| specimens home for father, to make sure we}|and chill, and the crevice seemed far more - 
are in our senses. It’s lucky I have my rough and toilsome than when we passed | | . 
|| hammer to chip you, my beauties !’’ |through it first. However, a quarter of an | | 1 
“Don’t break them,” I answered; “see,|hour’s toil brought us into the first cavern, | | t 
|| here are plenty on the floor of the cave; they |< jand then a few yards further we reached the | iB 
will do as well. I wonder if any one has dis. | open air and daylight again. | | ! 
|| covered this before, to loosen so many ?” | The pale sun shining on the snow seemed | 
“Oh no,” answered my brother; “ they've | glorious summer to us after the time we had || | 
tumbled down of themselves in the course of | || 





ages’; but we will look on the floor for our 
specimens, as you say, and leaye the others | 
untouched. Why, what in the world is 


that ?” 


passed in damp and darkness. We blew out our 
(candles, and half slid down the slope to the 


ravine track. Once on tolerably firm ground, 
; we hurried on at full speed, but with all our 
j haste, the sun was set when we reached the 
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Priesk, and darkness was fast closing in by the|kinds. I, do not envy them, remembering our 
time we arrived home. |own adventures a couple of winters ago. 
Mother was standing in the porch on the| Jack is in high spirits, and intends to do so 
look-out for us, and scolded us well for being | many fine things that it’s hard to see how he 
out so long. Alexis had been here this hour | will find time for them all, or which he will 
or more, she said, and brought a fine young | set about first. 
maral with him, while we seemed to have shot| The house is dreadfully lonely without him || 
nothing, and I looked half killed with cold and | this afternoon, so dull and quiet. I believe he 
fatigue. |was quite right, and that I am growing more 
“T’ve said before,” said mother, “and I say|and more stupid. All the Christmas fun that 
it now again, I will not have you taking these |I enjoyed so much last winter I could hardly 
wild walks, Nellie. If your father doesn’t see |drag myself through in this. Mother says it 
any harm in it, 1 do. You've had nota morsel | is all the long walks and excitement. I think 
of dinner to-day, and it is past five o’clock,|it’s the cold. It seems more nipping and 
and your clothes are frozen quite hard. Go/|biting this season than I have ever known it 





and change them at once.” | before. 

I was too tired to resist, and crept up-stairs, We cannot expect my brother back until 
leaving Jack to tellthe news. Ina few minutes | the end of May or the beginning of June, five 
Alice came rushing into the room, and caught |long months. Waggles is roving all over the 
hold of me as she cried,— |house to try and find his master, and then 

“Oh, Nellie! this is too good to be true!|comes and looks up in my face with a pitiful 
You must come down at once, father and | whine, which almost makes me cry. 
mother are so pleased.” | January 23rd.— Darling Malvina has been 

We have had such an evening, full of talk | dreadfully ill, we quite thought for some days || 
and plans of all sorts. Alexis, however, would | that we should have losther. Akindoflow fever || 
not stay to tea, but went off by himself through | seemed to have taken her, and her strength 
the night. I believe he was dreadfully vexed | wasted every day. We had a doctor from Bar- 
But since Iva and | naoultoseeher, buthisremedies at first did more 





he had not gone with us. 
| he must share in whatever good comes to us, | harm than good. She was worn to a shadow, 
he need not have taken it so much to heart. and it was heart-breaking work watching her. 
| October 9th—We are fairly snowed in now, | Mother would scarcely leave her, though Alice 
| and our winter tasks and amusements are |and I begged her to takea little rest; we feared 
| beginning as usual. that she would be ill next. But the illness 
The specimens of silver, which father says | has passed, thank God! The child is recover- 
| are of the very best quality, are packed care- | ing, though still very weak, I think we hardly 
fully away, together with some larger pieces| knew how much we loved her before. The 
brought back when father went with my/dumbness, too, was a worse trial when she was 
; brother to see the mine. It proves to be of|ill than at any other time. Seeing the tears 
| much greater extent than we at first supposed. | roll down her pale cheeks when she was too 
| There are several crevices that could easily be weak to lift a hand to tell us what she wanted, 
| enlarged by miners, along which the veins | was miserable work. Now she gains strength 
of metal run. Nothing is to be said about it. | daily, though the doctor says we must not ex- 
The report is to be sent to St. Petersburg as | pect too much before the spring comes. 
usual, and after Christmas, Jack and several! Weare all longing for the spring for the || 
of our most trusty hands are to start for that! child’s sake, for news of Jack, and because the || 
city, to have an interview with the Emperor, | long cold seems to chill the very life out of 
and ask what he wishes done with regard to the | one. 
new mine. Father thinks there is no doubt that| After writing so much about Count Alexis’ 
it had been found years before by the two | disagreeableness, it is simple honesty to say 
miners, whose skeletons still remain in it, and| what a comfort he has been to father and 
that they quarrelled over the booty, and fell | mother. It was he who went into Barnaoul, 
victims to their own cupidity, far away from|a three days’ journey through the snow, to 








human aid. fetch the doctor, and brought back with him 

January 2nd.—Jack started this morning | such loving letters from dear Iva, wishing she 
with four men, two of the Sovenoffs and the|could come to us, or be of any use in our 
head miner, with a young lad, a nephew of his.| trouble. And now that Malvina is better, she | 
They go first to Barnaoul, where they will get |employs him constantly to carry her down- 
a Cossack escort for their dreary journey. The | stairs, to read to her or sing her to sleep in 
supposed object of it is to beg for another year’s |the twilight; that is to say, whenever she 
trial, and to purchase necessaries of various | cannot get father. Indeed, she has us all at 
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beck and bidding, a treasure of which we can- 
not make too much, since we felt how dreary 
we should be without her sweet face and coax- 
ing ways. 

Pauline has been backward and forward con- 
tinually between us and the Priesk, and did all 
she could to aid us, and the love and sympathy 
of the villagers seemed unbounded. 

March 6th.—I have made a goose of myself. 
I may as well confess it without any unneces- 
sary circumlocution. Perhaps if I had looked 
back over this journal a little, I might have 
kept myself in better order. As it is, what is 


done can’t be undone, and I am not sure on | 
For in spite | 


the whole that I should wish it. 
of the uncertainty about our future, and half a 
dozen disagreeable ifs and buts which peep at 
me like little imps round the corners of our 
fine castles in the air, I am happier than eve 
I have been in my life before. 


First of all, Malvina really is better, and | 


gaining strength; next, we have heard of 
Jack’s safe arrival at St. Petersburg. He was 
staying close to our old friend, Count Waldemar | 
5 ea 





an audience of the Emperor. 
weights are lifted off my mind. 


Then I have been ill myself, not that this | 
I| and when I was so helpless that I could do 


was any great pleasure at the time, though I 
really believe actual illness, to which you are 


obliged to give in, is better than fighting | 





I'll be bound, ever attempted to take such a 
remedy for themselves, and those who have 
tried it would think twice before they doom 
their patients to it again. 

Just because you are dull and miserable and 
stupid, everything that would in the least 
bring you back to your senses is carefully taken 
out of your hands, and you are left, in default 
of better employment, to worry yourself to 
death if it suits you. 

My class, of course, was stopped, and so I lost 
the example of those poor brave women whose 
simple patience and courage always make me 
ashamed of thinking twice of any little annoy- 
ances I mayhave. Their struggle with want, 
their broken home circles, some children dead, 
some taken away to serve as soldiers, and most 
likely never to see their homes again, are a 


r | living, perpetual sermon against discontent of 
| all sorts. 


Then, if I wanted to use the extra time thus 
given me over my books, that was also put an 


lend to for fear I should hurt my head ; and if 


I thought I would get through a fine lot of 


, and hoped in a very few days to get | needlework and accomplish something in that 
So two great | 
| I was bidden to lie still and rest. 


line, it was taken out of my hands at once, and 
A few days 
of this treatment left me fit for nothing else, 


jnothing but lie still and cry, I used to hear 
dear mother congratulating herself that the 


against its commencement, when one goes on | feverishness was going fast, and that I should 


trying to do one’s usual work, feeling a“ the | 
w hile as if you would much sooner die than | 
go through the next bit of exertion required 
of you. 

Dr. Bruno had to come a second time from 
Barnaoul for my special edification. 
most grave and wise; wagged his long beard 


solemnly over my head, as I lay on the sofa| 


too wretched to move or be amused at him 


even; talked gravely about over-excitement and | 


exertion,—I strongly suspect dear mother had 


given him private instructions beforehand,— | 


and finally prescribed a tonic, and perfect rest 
and quiet, a little gentle amusement occasion- | 
ally, but nothing in the least agitating. 

“T strongly object, my dear Madame,” he 
said in his parting speech,—* pray remember 
I most strongly object to anything that is in 
the least calculated to raise the pulse or flurry | 
the nerves.” 

And, alas! alas! dear mother gravely set 
herself to carry out these instructions. 

Now I have the greatest respect for doctors | 
and their mission in general, but I should im- 
mensely like to know how many of them have | 
tried on their own account that system of slow | 


| 


He looked 


soon gain strength again. 
And all the while outside nothing was to be 
seen but one unbroken stretch of snow, or 


| heard but the howling of the north wind from 


the mountains, laden with ice and sleet, and the 
clashing of the stiff branches in the forest by 
the shore. 

I must have been frightfully fretful, and 
about as contrary a specimen of womankind 
as you could well meet with. They were all 
patience itself. Even father, who hates tears 
on any occasion, took the perpetual dropping 
he was liable to find with no worse reproach 
| than a kind word or bit of cheerful news from 
'the outside world. And Alice arranged to 
take my class-work for me with Alexis’ assist- 
ance, lest I should be vexed at the women 
having to give up their lessons. 

It is past now, I am thankful to say. The 
sun is shining cheerily on the snow outside. 
In a few weeks more spring will come—the 
|magical Siberian. spring, more beautiful here 
than anywhere else in the world. And I have 


/come to my senses again, and can feel as well 


as see how full of blessings my life is. 
We saw a good deal of Alexis while Malvina 


torture, bearing the deceitful name of “ perfect | was ill, and Jack’s being away made father 


quiet and repose.” Not one in five thousand, 





|glad of his company when on his shooting 
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excursions. They were often out all day toge- 
ther, but we had grown accustomed to this, 
and I do not think even mother felt anxious 
about them, unless anything occurred to keep 
them much after their usual time. 

Last Thursday they started directly after 
breakfast, taking their provisions with them, 
but father promised to be home before tea- 
time. I could not think what made them go 
so early, but did not trouble myself much about 
it until the afternoon, when Pauline’s daughter, 
Maria, whose little dumb boy Alice is teaching 
to talk on his fingers, brought the child for 
his lesson, and then came to me in the sitting- 
room, with a pretty piece of wood-carving done 
by her husband. 

“They thought,”’ she said, “ that it might 
amuse me to look at it sometimes, while I was 
not able to go out.” 

I thanked her heartily for the little gift. 
The peasants about us have a great talent for 
wood-carving, which they execute merely with 
their knives, during the long winter evenings. 
This one represented a peasant family sitting 
downto supper. ‘The little figures were about 
three inches high, and the folds of the dresses 
and the features of the people themselves were 
very delicately executed. 

“You must make Christopher come to me,’ 
I said, “ that I may thank him for his beauti- 
ful work.” 


, 


“He meant to have come to-day,” answered | 


Maria, “ but the Inspector wanted him to help 
to track the bear, so he had not time.’’ 
“What bear ?’”’ I asked, breathlessly. 
had heard nothing of these horrid animals for 
some while, and I never suspected father of 
tracking anything but game for home use. 
“Why, the one that has done such mischief 
at the Krutika Priesk,”’ she replied. “‘ Have you 
not heard of it? Only last week it killed poor 
Ivan, the best hunter in the place. 
savage with hunger, and they dreaded its 


coming to our own Priesk if scared away from | 


the other. So the Inspector and the Talmash 
Petervich have promised to slay it, and doubt- 
less they will succeed, for they are brave and 
skilled.” 

“Don’t speak of this to my mother,” I said; 
‘it would frighten her sadly. Go now, Maria, 
I can talk no more.” 

So Maria went, and I left 
reflections, which were certainly not too plea- 


was to my own 
Sant. 
no one, not even to Alice, until they had re- 
turned safely. But oh! how I wished for the 
evening! and what a frightful length that 
afternoon spun out to! 

When the twilight began to gather in I grew 


more miserable, fancying them wounded, per- | 





We 


It was 


[ would mention what I had heard to | 


or twice I thought some one slipped past the 


them, or even to hear father’s cheery “ Well, 
wife, all right again, you see.” But I had de- 
ceived myself. And all the while mother went 
in and out happily on various errands, and I 
could hear Alice singing sweet and low to 
Malvina in the next room, mixed with the 
clatter of the tea-things our maidens were busy 
spreading. At length Alice brought the little 
one into the parlour, and they sat in the 
window-sill, to watch, as they said, for the 
hunters’ return. Mother took her knitting 
}and came to sit by me. Usually I loved no- 
thing so much as this little bit of quiet time, 
| which always seemed to bring back one’s 
childish days, as mother stroked my hair with 
fond, lingering touch, or let me hold her busy 
To-night I 














| a 
l hands idle for a while in mine. 
could hardly bear it all. 

“You have done too much to-day, Nellie, 
| child,” said mother, “ your hand is quite hot 
}and feverish. Try and take a little nap now, 
| that your father may find you bright when he 
| returns. What sort of an evening is it, 
| Alice P” 
| “It is snowing fast,’ said Alice, from her 
| post of inspection, “ and the wind is rising.” 
ee. They must be so near home now it does 


| 
not matter,” “ Katarina’s 


last batch of cakes was very successful, Alice. 


answered mother. 
| They really are very fair servants now, both 
ishe and Anna; and I must say for them that 
| they are far easier to teach than English girls 
| would have been.” 
| So they chatted on, while the wind rose 
| every minute higher, and swept through the 
| forest with dismal, unearthly howlings, driving 
| the snow and hail sharply against the window- 
| panes. 

But even Alice, who never allows herself to 
imagine that anything can be wrong, was 
For it was not 


| getting uncomfortable at last. 
juntil nearly two hours after dark that we 
| heard the house door flung open, and father’s 
step and voice. ‘The others ran out at once to 
them. I heard 
mother saying, “ Hush! don’t 
Then I saw father standing safe and well in the 
behind him I caught sight of a 
[It was too much for 


exclamations, and 
startle Nellie.” 


welcome 


doorway, but 
| white, exhausted face. 
me. 

And the thing I my 
head was resting on some one’s shoulder, and 


knew was that 


next 


some one’s voice was calling me all sorts of 
pleasant names, which, strange to say, I felt 
{not the smallest compunction about appro- 
priating to myself. 

They had tracked the bear to his den, where 


2U 


haps dying up among the mountains. Once 


window, and I started up expecting news of 
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might have been shot without damage to any 


and last attempt at a hug, Alexis slipped on 


| prayers. 


| power to make me downcast again. 
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he was lying snugly, after a good meal on a/ 
fine fat sheep that he had carried off from the 
Krutika Priesk. He gave them very little 
sport indeed, hardly showed fight at all, and 
one. But in stepping back to avoid his first 
the ice, and had a frightful glissade down an 
almost perpendicular piece of hill-side, which 
broke his arm, and bruised him so severely 
that he could scarcely walk. They returned 
to the Krutika Priesk, from which they were 
about two versts distant, bearing the huge 
dead Bruin in triumph. He was a heavy load 
for the men who had accompanied them. At 
the Priesk, Alexis had his arm set and put 
into splints by the wise man of the place, and 
they procured the Inspector’s sledge to take 
them down the mountain to us. But it was a 
four hours’ run at the best of times, and owing 
to the badness of the track they were so often 
delayed, that it was a wonder they reached 
home as soon as they did. 

They brought back the bear’s skin with 
them for Pauline to cure. It belongs to 
Alexis of right, as he gave the mortal shot just 
before he slipped. 

They are all so kind! But the best thing 
was what dear father said when we were 
standing round Iva’s stove, after evening 


“T could have wished,” he said, “that while 
our future is still so uncertain, my child had 
been left free a little longer; but I am afraid, 
as the mischief was already done, it would not 
have made much difference, Nellie! At all 
events,” continued father, “ whatever we have, 
you will share in, children, and it will not vex 
you, I suppose, Nellie, to know how highly 
your old father and mother both honour our 
friend here for his conduct, as well as value 
him for his character.” 

Then the two people I honour most in the 
world shook hands with a real English shake, 
and I felt as if nothing could ever have the 


It does seem too absurd to think that while 
I have been feeling and saying all these spiteful 
things about Alexis, he should have cared for 
me so much all the time. He told me that our 
finding the silver mine was almost more than 
he could stand, because had he found it he 
would certainly have got his pardon from the 
Emperor, and been able to ask me from my 
father with some show of reason, whereas now 
he was and must remain a penniless exile ! 

But, pardon or no pardon, I don’t see that 
it alters things much. We have been very 
happy these two years, and while Alexis’ 





real name and rank are not known, father can 


still ask to keep him as his assistant. We 
may get favours granted us on the strength 
of the silver mine, if he cannot. And as 
nothing can be known or settled until Jack 
returns, why should we worry uselessly about 
it P 

I say this to Alexis dozens of times, but he 
will be so grave. I am obliged to tell him he 
has so long accustomed himself to look dis- 
agreeable, that he cannot now get out of the 
habit. Then he says, dolefully, he wishes he 
had been born an Englishman, which is equi- 
valent, I tell him, to wishing he had never 
met such a stupid individual as Nellie Penrose. 
Then he laughs and we are happy again. 

What a lot of nonsense I have written! 
Never mind: it shall remain, as I have let 
sad pages remain in this old diary. People 
can’t write nonsense unless they are happy, 
after all, sv it may be valuable as a token of 
that, at all events. 

May 4th.—Spring at last! The sun is gain- 
ing fresh power every day, and the snow is 
melting as fast as it possibly can. Great 
patches of green are appearing in the mountain 
pastures—or rather, what would be green, if 
the springing grass was not half hid by 
flowers. Alice’s garden is splendid, and yes- 
terday Alexis brought me in such a nosegay 
of crocuses and hepaticas. A veil of tender 
leaves is stealing over the forest, and the 
perfume in the birch woods is quite enjoyable. 

It really is worth while to endure the long 
winter for the burst of rejoicing which fills 
every one’s heart when the spring comes. 
Malvina has been out several times already, and 
this morning I had my firstride. It was quite a 
long one, by the edge of the woods to the end 
of the lake; there we rested a little while, and 
then turned homewards. I thought I was 
strong enough for anything, but was so tired 
when I reached the house, that when mother 
ordered me to the sofa for half an hour’s rest, 
I fell fast asleep, and did not wake until tea- 
time. Alexis was afraid he had taken me too 
far, but it has done me good being in the open 
air. His arm is nearly well now, and I tell him 
I am sorry for it, as he will be off on those 
wild excursions again; but he says it would 


never do for a young lady who is no bad shot | 
herself to have a maimed knight for her | 


defender. 

Jack must have started on his return 
journey by this time. We are growing quite 
anxious about him, for we have had only that one 
letter, and don’t in the least know how matters 
have gone with him. His letters may have 
been lost, certainly, but it is very difficult to 
help fancying that there is something amiss 
when news fails so suddenly. 
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OF FOURFOLD DIFFERENCES. 
3y MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 


Four great empires, four true gospels, four strange living-creatures, 
Four chief seasons in the year, four quarters of the globe, 

Four elements, four winds, four continents, four oceans, 

Four races, crops, and governments ;—how fourfold is the world! 
Seven, nine, five, three, and one, to each its ordered virtue, 

The mysteries in odd numbers and their properties are strange ; 

But evens also, two, four, six, have curious special qualities, 

And chief the simple square encloseth many diverse wholes. 


Agur the wise, the son of Yakeh, spake unto Ithiel and Ucal, 
Spake to those listening disciples, in the spirit of his kinsman Solomon : 
He testified of three things and of four, noting fourfuld characters, 
Dropping his ensamples for all others, classed by threes and fours ; 
As a matter may be good, or may be evil, or between-wise, or naturally neutral, 
Partaking of the neither or the both, or of each in its separate extreme: 
And shrewd Pythagoras of Samos, that greatest ancient sage, 
Made all things range by fours, as soldiers use in drilling; 
And, even as a fourfold ministry is with some their need-be of religion, — 
The emblem of Deity Himself is a tetragon according to Pythagoras. 


There be four diversities of life, whereby men square contentment ; 
Private comfort, public aim, or worldly show, or godliness ; 
There is the calm complacency of self, lone-living in one’s shell, 
Health, and prudent life, and secret happivess of conscience ; 
There is the earnest energy for others, as striving to be useful in all good, 
Self-forgetting, self-neglecting, living for thy kind and not thyself; 
There is the recklessness of licence, hunting pleasures greedily, 
Drowning thought in dissipation, and smothering bosom-sorrows in the crowd; 
And there is the yearning up to God, the pure and spiritual life, 
Strong in faith, and lit by hope, and happy in all charity. 


There be four sorts of folk who square the sides of patience, 
Rich as well as poor, and husbands even more than wives: 
There be that are unconscious of their griefs, scarce heeding loss of joy, 
The dyer’s ingrained hand subdued to resignations ; 
There be that are case-hardened from ill-usage, indurated by much wrong, 
The spirit’s highway trodden down impervious to soft seeds ; 
There be the embittered through such evil, the watchful for revenges, 
Where patience is a lingering scheme of cold and cruel hate ; 
And there be the loving long-enduring, with seventy-fold forgiveness, 
Whose patience is not nature’s growing, but a grace from heaven. 


There he four differences of care, squaring the thought of giving trouble, 

Discerned in most men’s homes, and rife in every class : 

There be the indolently heedless, who never calculate yexation, 

3ut always claiming service, expect it, and exact it; 
There be the selfish and unkind, who glory in small tyrannies, 

Naturally slave-drivers at heart, and glad in giving pain; 
There be the active self-reliant, whose pleasure dwelleth evermore in energy, 
Willing to thank none beside, and stablished by self-help ; 
And there be the considerate and liberal, anxious to spare all troubling, 
Comforters of good, and combaters of ill, from principle and habit. 


There be four kinds of disposition, squaring the sense of cheerfulness, 
And every state and age in either sex hath one of these : 
Rude health, and animal spirits, overleaping worries 
As with nature’s inner spring, and conquering outer peace ; 
Carelessness for every future, as satisfied with any presence, 
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The school of Epicurus echoing the laughter of Democritus ; 

Deep knowledge, high philosophy, despising temporal trifles, 

The Stoic and the Buddhist grafted on the Christian student ; 

And absolute hopefulness with God, meeting all calamities in faith, — 
Here is true sunshine in the heart, here the cheek’s best beauty. 


There be four characters of spending, to square the fancy of extravagance, 
And all who waste good means exceed by one of these: 
Wealth with princely largess, munificently generous, 
Scattering benevolences round in a godlike prodigality ; 
Luxury, selfish for its lust, mean amidst all costliness, 
Yet caring nought about expense, so long as sense is served; 
The idler’s thoughtless lack of care, that never kept accounts, 
Whereby no check is given to the hand pulling at the purse-strings ; 
And the gambler’s feverish itching to risk his stake again, — 
Who knoweth ? one more cast may change this wreck into an argosv. 


There be four categories of speaking, to square the habit of candour, 
And all who are outspoken fall in with one of these: 
Simplicity uttereth its verdict with unintended bluntness, 
Telling inconvenient secrets, often to much hurt; 
Mischief blurteth out a taunt heedlessly for amusement, 
Glad if others wince to hear, and stinging by a word; 
Envy whispereth its malice for jealousy of rivals,— 
How pleasant through mere candour to be able to cut deep ! 
Sincerity telleth out the truth with conscience to displeasing, 
And if it bruiseth is self-wounded by its precious balms. 


There be four phases of conduct, to square the character of couraze, 
And each of us hath erred in these, or energized discreetly : 
The rash unthinking impulse to leap defying danger, 
As half-intoxicate with health, and hope, and hot young blood; 
The galmly deliberate resolve, with calculated consequences, — 
It may cost this and that, but all the risk is worth it; 
A low-born fear of man, ridicule spurring into action,— 
If I shrink they laugh,—I dare it and escape them ; 
And sternness of high duty commanding perilous exploit, — 
With God my helper, I will beard those lions in the way ! 


There be four variations of economy, to square the charge of meanness; 
And parsimonious avarice is sometimes truer prudence: 
The habit of diligent thrift, caught from neighbour to neighbour, 
Often a local custom, or a larger national wisdom ; 
An abnegation of all luxury, from ascetic conscience, 
Choosing rather pulse and lentils, and refusing meats; 
The utter lust of lucre, dishonourably indulged, 
As saving coins for saving’s sake in covetous idolatry ; 
And wish to live an honest life by husbanding small means, 
That upright independent scheme, more generous than uncomely. 


There be four fruitions of man’s heart, to square varieties in feeling, 
And most of us, by turns belike, have haply met them all: 
Acrid pulp with a solid stone, sour tamarind and no sweet kernel, 
The utterly wicked and unlovely, insensible though sensual ; 
Rough husk and soft sweet core, a cocoa-nut in the tropics, 
The rude coarse nature as to manner, with kindliness and gentletess in matter ; 
Glutinous sugar on bitter death, as poison-berries of the yew, 
The polished villain of society, murderous even in his mercies; ‘ 
And wholesome fruit throughout, good food from rind to centre, «» 
That honest, good, true heart, which even God commendeth. 


A 
There be four classes of devout, to square distinction in religion, 
And few of men or women are not counted in these four: 
The solid state-and-church-man, as all his fathers were, 
Gallio enough in soul and sense, although self-judged a Paul; 
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‘Lhe superstitious zealot, all alert for rites and robes, 

Forgetful in such child’s-play of his manlier work on earth ; 

The scorner of those liturgies, yet earnest, penitent, prayerful, 

Whose altar to the living God is built within his heart ; 

And the man of a wisest moderation, worshipping in spirit and in truth, 
Who holdeth faith and forms and works, with tolerance and all charity. 


There be four species in affection, to square the condition of love, 
And one or other insect-type, as thus, will sketch all lovers: 
The moth about a candle, dazed and drunk with admiration, 
Caught by beauty’s glances, and sore-singed in passion’s flame ; 
The wasp with selfish greed burrowing into peaches, 
Cruel even where indulgence pampereth it the most; 
The honey-bee domestically storing household sweets, 
Useful, tranquil, home-affectioned, real and not romantic ; 
And this exotic firefly, flashing across life’s darkness, 
A star upon some flower by night, as dropt to earth from heaven. 


There be four varieties in kindliness, to square the state of friendship, 
And all thy most acquainted can be gathered in these bounds: 
The common so-called friend, thy well-met free companion, 
Full of talk and social news, at clubs, at home, abroad ; 
The higher-sphered than thou, thy gracious, generous patron, 
To whom all gratitude is due for benefits to come ; 
Some genial man of humbler life, haply thine own dependent, 
Honest, honourable, and shrewd, but coarse and not thine equal ; 
And last the rare true jewel, the brother of thy soul, 
Ready with every sort of help, and worthy of all love. 


There be four gradations in acquirement, to square the theme of intelligence, 
And each and all of us may stand on one of these declensions : 
Learning that externally collecteth hidden wealth from many, 
A matter of wise diligence and constant education : 
Genius, breeding inwardly from secret wealth of one, 
A meditative spirit developing its treasures ; 
Idle stolidity and blankness, dimming all man’s brain 
As with thick clouds till brighter worlds may shine the dark away ; 
And oftenest the ordinary mind, tinged with common knowledge, 
Enough for society and commerce, and fashioned by the times. 


There be four degrees of calculation, to square the credit of prudence, 
And prudence from its very name is providentiul care : 
For gain of this world’s worth, each modern man’s ambition, 
An honest wish with every one, to benefit his own; 
For conscience’ sake toward heaven, as filling well one’s niche, 
With heedful eye for either world, its special needs and profits ; 
For sobering the proclivities of nature, constraining and restraining, 
As conquering circumspectly through every wise advantage ; 
For giving none occasion to the enemy, for setting right example to the young, 
For steadfastness in good, and for strength against the evil. 


There be four generations of the moralists, squaring the virtue of pure living, 
And all respectabilities are classed in one of these : 
With some the conditions of their natures are cold, continent, and sober, 
That even weedy vice will flag in such a clay-bound soil ; 
With some education and self-interest command the outward morals, 
And so far this is well, a step to inward worth; 
With some their dutiful life-struggles contend against infirmities and passion, — 
How much more honourable for these the battle than for those! 
With some the rapture of religion shall soar.above corruptions, 
And contemplated love and glory cleanse the heart from sin. 


There be four views of life, to square the accident of fortune, 


And Providence hath stablished each man’s lot in one of these: 
The good that seemeth evil, spirit’s gain with body’s loss,— 
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Happy exchange from wealth and sin, to piety in afflictions; 

The evil seeming good, a flood of rich prosperity 

Hardening-up the heart with pride where humbleness once softened ; 
All miseries for both worlds, the worst both here and ever, 

Pain and rags and filth and crime, with fearful looking forward ; 
And every earthly blessing here, with heavenly joys elsewhere, 

As our Good Prince can testify, a winner of both worlds, 


Thus have I set before your patience four-times-four ensamples, 
In every character and circumstance evidencing fourfold difference. 


THE 


THEancient definition of Legend appears to have 
been merely the title of a book containing the 
lessons appointed to be read in the daily ser- 
vice of the early Roman Church. The term 
was applied during the darkness of the Middle 
Ages to the collected biographies of saints or 
remarkable incidents connected with them, 
because they were read at Matins and in the 
monastic refectories, and were earnestly re- 
commended to the laity as satisfactory proofs 
of the faith. The following instance of the 
mode by which Rome sought to promote her 
own interests fully justifies the language which 
Hooker applies to that corrupt and fallen 
church. “ Legends,” says the judicious divine, 
“being grown in a manner to be nothing else 
but heaps of frivolous and scandalous vanities, 
they have been even with disdain thrown out,— 
the very nests which breed them abhorring | 
them.” William of Malmsbury records that | 


SEVEN 


SLEEPERS. 


|at the famous Temple of Diana in that city, 
and commanded that the Christians should be 
sought out and offered the choice of idolatry or 
death. And so great was the consternation 


son, and the son his father. 
Nowthere were dwellingatthattime in Ephe- 
sus seven young Christian converts, respectively 
named Malchus, Maximilian, Martin, 
Dionysius, Serapion, and Constantine. 


mained at home praying and fasting. When 
they were accused before Decius they at once 
confessed themselves Christians. The Emperor, 
however, being on that day in an unusually mer- 
ciful mood, gave them a little time for considera- 





tion, of which they took advantage to dispense 


| their goods among the poor, when they retired, 


,all seven, to Mount Celion for the purpose of 


Dunstan, Ar chbishop of Canterbury » once | | concealment until the persecution was over. 
coming to the Church of Wilton on a visitation, | One of their number being compelled to procure 
| food for the rest, Malchus disguised himself as 
king of England, to be taken up, in order to be | a physician and went into the city for that pur- 
honoured by her servants on earth as it was|pose, where he learnt that Decius, who had 


commanded the body Editha, queen of Edgar, 


worshipped by her spouse in heaven. 


When | been absent from Ephesus, had returned and 


they came to exhume the body, it was discovered | | Siven orders that a strict search should be 


that the whole of it was consumed save only ‘made for the missing Christians. 
having escaped back to Lis companions, told | 


her thumb, which the archbishop expounded to 
mean, that “her thumb remained sound on 
account of the number of times by which she 
had made the sign of the cross with it.” 


One of the most picturesque and least |in the day of trial. 


| 


| 


;among the people at this imperial order, that | 
the friend denounced his friend, the father his | 


John, | 
All | 
these refused to sacrifice to the idols, and re- | 


Malchus | 


them of the Emperor’s fury, and gave them the | 


victuals he had bought, in order ‘that, fortified 
| by the food, they might have sufficient strength 
They quickly ate what 


objectionable legends of the medizval period | Malchus placed before them, and then, as they 


is that of “the Seven Sleepers,” which is re- 
lated by Jacobus de Voragine, Archbishop of 
Genoa towards the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury,in his “ Legenda Aurea,” somewhat as 
follows :— 

‘The Emperor Decius, who reigned .p. 249 
—251, and who was a great persecutor of the 
Christians, having once come to Ephesus, 





ordered all persons to sacrifice in his presence 


sat weeping and talking to one another, by 
the will of God they all fell sound asleep. 

The heathen sought them in every direction, 
but without success, and Decius was greatly 
enraged at their escape. He commanded their 
parents tobe brought before him, and threatened 
them with death if they did not betray the 
place where their sons were concealed; but 
these replied that the seven youths had given 
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THE SEVEN SLEEPERS. 





all their goods to the poor, and that they were | examining the coin, asked whether he had not 
totally ignorant of what had become of them. | found some treasure-trove, and began to whis- 
Decius, thinking it possible that they might be| per to some others in the shop, Malchus, 
hiding in some cave in the neighbourhood of} supposing that he was discovered, and that 
the city of Ephesus, commanded that the en-| they were about to conduct him to the Em- 
trance of each one should be blocked.up with} peror, implored them to leave him alone, offer- 
stones; and so it came to pass that the mouth | ing the loaves and money if he might only be 
of Mount Celion, where they had taken refuge, | suffered to escape. But the shopman, seizing 
was blocked up with the rest. . : him, said, “ Whoever you are, you have found 
Nearly two hundred years * passed away, | a treasure ; show us where it is, that we may 
when in the thirtieth year of the reign of the | share it with you, and then we will hide you.” 
Emperor Theodosius there broke forth the | Malchus was too frightened to reply, so they 
same heresy which St. Paul condemns as held | placed a rope about his neck and dragged him 
by Hymenzus and Philetus, of denying the | to the market-place. The news soon spread 
resurrection of the dead. At that time a/that the young man had discovered a great 
citizen of Ephesus happened to be building a| treasure, and there was presently a vast crowd 
stable on the side of Mount Celion, and finding | abouthim. He loudly proclaimed his innocence; 
a heap of stones at hand took them for his but no one recognised him, nor could he see a 
edifice, by which means he laid bare the mouth single face in any degree familiar to him. 
of the cave. As the light penetrated the| Martin, Bishop of Ephesus, and Antipater, 
cavern the sleepers awoke from their long nap, | the governor of the city, having heard a rumour 
which appeared as if they had only been sleep- | of what had occurred, ordered Malchus to be 
ing a single night. So they began to question | brought before them together with the bakers, 
Malchus, supposing that he had just returned | on which they asked him where he had found 
from Ephesus, as to what orders Decius had|the treasure. He denied having found any, 
land that the few coins were from his own 


given concerning them. 
“He is going to hunt us down, so as to|/purse. He was next asked whence he came. 
of Epke- 


force us to sacrifice to the idols,” was his | And he replied that he was a native 
sus. 
“Send for your parents or relatives,” said 


reply. 
“God knows,” exclaimed Maximilian, “we 
shall never do that.’’ | 
Then his comrades exhorted him to return | 
to the city for more food, as they were naturally | chus, and he mentioned their names. 
exceeding hungry, and to obtain fresh infor- | such names were known by any one in the 


1 
mation. Malchus took with him five coins | town. 
| 


the governor, “if they live here.” 
“They live here certainly,” answered Mal- 
But no 


and left the cave. Then the governor exclaimed, “How dare 
As he proceeded towards the city he was | you say that this money belonged to your 
amazed on approaching the first gate to see a| parents, when it dates back three hundred and 
cross erected over it. He went to another | Seventy-seven years, and is as old as the be- 
gate and beheld a similar sign, and observed 
the same over each gate of Ephesus. He 
believed that he was suffering from the effects | impose on the sages of Ephesus ? I shall inflict 
of a dream, on which he rubbed his eyes and the utmost severity of the law if you do not 
walked towards a baker’s shop. There he| show me where you discovered this treasure.” 
heard the people using the Saviour’s name, at} “I implore you,” cried Malchus, “in the 
which he was puzzled more than ever. {name of God, answer me a few questions, and 
“ Yesterday,” thought he, “no one dared to | then I will answer yours. Where is the Em- 
pronounce openly the name of Jesus, and now |peror Decius gone? ” 
it is on everybody’s tongue. Wonderful! I| The bishop replied, “My son, there is no 
cannot believe my own ears.” emperor of that name; Decius died some cen- 
So he asked a passer by the name of the | turies ago.” 
city, and on being told it was Ephesus he was | To which Malchus said, “ All this perplexes 
thunderstruck. ‘Then he entered the baker’s|me more and more. If you will only follow 
shop and laid down his money. The baker, | me [ will show you my companions who fled 
with me but yesterday to a cave under Mount 
* The archbishop says exactly “three hundred | Celion in order to escape the cruel persecution 
and sixty years’’ had passed; but this is clearly a lof Decius. Let me lead you to them.” 
chronological error, as Decius died a.p. 251, and| The good bishop turned to the governor, 
Theodosius II. a.v, 450, in the forty-third year of his | exclaiming, “ The hand of God is here.” 


reign. | Then they followed Malchus to the cave, a 


ginning of the reign of Decius, and it is utterly 
unlike our modern coinage? Do you think to 





















































































600 THE SEVEN SLEEPERS. 


great crowd accompanying them. ‘There they | ten favoured animals admitted to paradise, the 
saw the sleepers quietly seated together, with | remaining nine consisting of Abraham’s calf, 
their faces fresh and blooming as roses; on |Ishmael’s ram, Moses’ ox, Solomon’s ant, the 
which the whole multitude fell down and gave | Queen of Sheba’s mule, Jonah’s whale, the 
glory to God. |prophet Salech’s camel, Belkis’s cuckoo, and 
The bishop and the governor sent notice of | Mahomet’s ass. 





the wonderful event to Theodosius, who hurried; It was scarcely to be expected that the re-. 


at once to Ephesus to see the sight. As soon | quest of the “seven sleepers” would be at- 
as the “seven sleepers” beheld the Emperor, tended to, that their bodies might remain 
their faces shone like the sun, and the Emperor | unmolested in the place where they had been 
embraced them all, praising God and saying, | already resting for centuries, especially in an 
“T see you as though I saw the Saviour re- | age when saintly relics were beginning to be 
storing Lazarus.” | valued above gold and precious stones, and 
To this Maximilian replied, “ Believe us, for|were become, indeed, the “strongholds,” 
the faith’s sake, God has resuscitated us before | spoken of by Daniel, of the predicted papal 
the great resurrection day, in order that you | apostasy. So we find it stated that the re- 
may believe firmly in the resurrection of the | mains of the “ seven sleepers ” were conveyed 
dead.” |to Marseilles in a large stone sarcophagus, 
After these words they all bowed their | which is exhibited in the church of St. Victor, 
heads, and their souls returned to their |of that city, at this present day. In a mu- 
Maker. The Emperor bent over their bodies |seum at Rome, which bears the name of the 
and embraced them, shedding many tears. | same apocryphal saint, is a curious and ancient 
He gave orders for seven golden receptacles | representation of the “seven sleepers” in 
for their remains to be made; but that very | cement ; their names, together with certain 
night the “seven sleepers” all appeared to | attributes, being engraved beside them ;— 
him in a dream, and said that “hitherto they | beside Constantine and John two plain clubs, 
had slept in the earth, and that in the earth|near Maximilian a knotty one of the same 
they desired to sleep on, until God in his/order; near Malchus and Martin we find two 
good time should raise them again to life.” | axes, Serapion has a burning torch at his side, 
So the Emperor desisted from his purpose. | and the emblem of Dionysius is a great nail,— 
Such is the beautiful tale of the “seven |all these attributes being indicative of mar- 
sleepers” of Ephesus, which appears to have | tyrdom and torture, which, according to the 
originated in the East, and gradually to have | papal mind, the “ seven sleepers ”’ hypothetic- 
circulated through the West. Jacobus Saru- | ally endured. 
giensis, a Mesopotamian bishop of the sixth} As in this group of figures they are re- 
century, is said to have been the first person | presented as beardless youths, it has been 
who committed the legend to writing. In the / naturally inferred that the “seven sleepers ”’ 
following century it had found admission into| were in reality seven martyrs, who suffered 
the Koran, where the story is told in much | during the well-known persecution under the 
the same way as that already related, with a| Emperor Decius in the third century, and 
few trifling exceptions. Nothing is there said|their remains having been discovered two 
about either the bishop or the Emperor, but | centuries later, in the time of Theodosius, the 
the magistrate of Ephesus, before whom Mal-| translation of their relics then took place, 
chus was brought, is represented as visiting the | and the fable gradually grew into its present 
“seven sleepers” in their cave “on the east of| shape. 
Mount Peon,” when he ordered them, after | There are sufficient indications, however, 
they had fallen asleep for the second time, to|of the legend having been founded on stories 
be buried in the same spot, and erected ajof heathen mythology. Thus Pliny records 
magnificent mausoleum to their memory; al- that the epic poet Epimenides, who flourished 
though the Koran admits there was a differ-|in the sixth century B.c., and was con- 
ence of opinion regarding the number of the | sidered by some as one of the seven sages 
sleepers—some affirming that they were only | of Greece, when tending his sheep one hot 
three in number, and that a faithful dog, | summer's day, overcome with fatigue, re- 
variously termed “Ketmehr,” “ Kratim,” or | treated into a cave where he fell sound asleep. 
“Kratimir,” which accompanied them, made | After sleeping for fifty-seven years he awoke, 
the fourth; others said five, and their dog! and found everything around him changed, es- 





‘the sixth; others, again, agreeing with the | pecially his brother, whom he had left a youth 


Christian legend, make the number of sleepers | and who was now become a hoary old man. 
seven, and the dog the eighth. As a special |Epimenides is said to have attained the great 
favour the dog Ketmehr is to be one of the | age of 289 before his death took place, when 
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god. 

A similar story appears to have been cur- 
rent amongst the early Christians respecting | 
the fate of the apostle St. John, founded upon | 
our Saviour’s reply to Peter’s question, “ Lord, 
and what shall this man do? ’—“If I will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee? follow thou Me.” Hippolytus, Bishop 
of Ostia in the third century, relates the 
belief of the church in his time, that the 
apostle, though buried at Ephesus, was only 
in a slumber, and awaiting there his Master’s 
summons. Sir 
velled in the Holy Land during the Middle 
Ages, relates the circumstance in these words : 
—‘“From Patmos men go to Ephesus, a fair 
city and nigh to the sea. And there died St. 








John,.and was buried behind the high altar | 


ina tomb. And there is a fair church. For 
Christian men were wont to retain that place 
formerly. And in the tomb of St. John is 
nought but manna, which is called angels’ 
meat; for his body was translated into para- 
dise. 
the city, and the church. And all Asia Minor 
is called Turkey. And ye shall understand 


that St. John bid them make his grave there | 
in his life, and laid himself therein all alive. | 


Therefore some men said that he did not die, 
but rests there till doomesday. And for- 
soothe there is a great marvel; for men may 
see there the earth of the tomb apparently 
many times stirring and moving, as if there 
were living things underneath.” ‘The connec- 
tion of this legend respecting the end of the 
apostle at Ephesus may have had something 
to do with turning the seven martyrs dur- 
ing the Decian persecution into the “seven 
sleepers”’ of that city. 


THE BAC 


A YARN OF A 


I am an old man now, long past work. Many 
a rough voyage have I made in days gone by. 
Dangers from wind and wave, risks from rocks 
and breakers, these have made a good part of 
my daily life for the last fifty years. 


our piloting, and in these we ventured out 
again and again into the open sea when it was 


* This sketch represents truly the tone of religious 
feeling prevalent among the islanders, and the allusions 


—EpirTor. 


John Mandeville, who tra- | barossa, with his six knig 


And Turks hold now all that place, and | 


SCILLONIAN 


When [| 


was young we had nothing but open boats for | 


to the present state of the Isles of Scilly are accurate. | 


It is remarkable how much this belief of 
persons undergoing a lengthened period of 
sleep has pervaded heathen and Christian 
nations alike. In Scandinavian mythology, 
Siegfrid is still resting in his earthen couch, 
and awaiting his call to come forth and fight. 
Charlemagne is supposed to be sleeping on his 
throne, with his crown on his head and his 
sword at his side, waiting till the time of 
Antichrist—+. e., Nero revived, according to 
an opinion once held by Christians, when he 
will awake and burst forth to avenge the blood 
of the saints. So the Emperor Fredric Bar- 
hts, sleeps under a 
{mountain in Thuringia. The legend relates 
|that a shepherd, having once penetrated into 
the cave, discovered a hall wherein the Empe- 
|ror sat at a stone table, with his red beard 
which had grown through the slab. At the 
itread of the shepherd Barbarossa awoke, and 
asked, “ Do the ravens still fly over the moun- 
tains?” “Sire, they do.” “Then we must 
sleep another hundred years.” And when the 
|Emperor’s beard has grown sufficiently long 
to wind itself three times round the table, 
then will the Emperor awake with his knights, 
and rush forth to release Germany from its 
bondage and exalt it to the first nation in the 
world. A similar idea once prevailed amongst 
the French peasantry respecting the sleep of 
the first Napoleon, though the wonderful re- 
storation of his dynasty in the person of the 
present Emperor may have gone far to satisfy 
their belief. In North America there is the 
well-known tale of Rip Van Winkle having 
passed many years slumbering in the Catskill 
Mountains; as in Bohemia there is a legend 
respecting three miners sleeping in the heart 
of the Kuttenberg. 





B. W. SAVILE. 


IN LEDGE. 


PILOT.* 


so angry and threatening that great merchant- 
men trembled before it, and were glad enough 
to take shelter in our roads. Our gains were 
often great, but many were the chances against 
us, and accidents were very frequent and very 
fatal. It used to be said that nine out of ten 
| of us found a burial-place at the bottom of the 
sea instead of in the churchyard; and I reckon 
that was not far from the truth. Why, the 
young fellows now have an easy life of it, to 
be sure. Their pilot cutters are so snug and 
| comfortable, so tight and steady, that a man 
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when I was a youngster. 

To be sure everything has been moving on 
in these last thirty years. We don’t know 
what poverty is here now; but Ican remember 
when folks from the Off Islands came over to 
St. Mary’s in troops to beg every winter, and 
then found it hard enough to keep body and 
soul together. They say it’s all owing to folks 
sending their lads away to get a living instead 
of keeping them at home, and breaking up the 
small bit of land between them. I could point 
out twenty men amongst us, young fellows 
under forty, who have served their time as 
masters of vessels, and have come home again 
to settle down in ease and plenty, with nothing 
to do now but live comfortably and make 
themselves useful. Many of us have sons 
doing well in London and Portsmouth, and as 


Australia and New Zealand to get news of those 
dearest tous. Sending the lads to sea so early 
makes them handy and clever. Many of them 
cling to these little islands in their hearts, and 
think they see no place, all the world over, to 
be compared with them. Wherever they go, 
hey hope sooner or later to return and enjoy 
their earnings in Scilly, and be buried at last 
in the old graveyard by the sea. Yet all are 
willing enough to look elsewhere for a liveli- 
hood, for they know they can only become inde- 
pendent by breaking for a while the ties of 
home. They say, Scotland is always sending 
abroad her children to pick up gold elsewhere. 
In a small way Scilly seems to me to be doing 
much the same thing. There can scarcely be 
a British colony where we have not some 
flourishing family to represent us. There 
are Scillonians doing well as shipwrights in 
the chief seaports of the mainland. And there 
are few seas where Scilly-built vessels do not 
sail, guided by a captain of our own, and half 
managed by our own men. 
But, like an old man, I am wandering from 
the point. WhatI mean is, that if other folks 
have better berths now than they used to 
have, there is no reason why pilots shouldn't 
take care of themselves too; and so it is with 
the rest who stick to the old place. Since 
most of the youngsters have moved off there 
is more than work enough for those that are 
left behind. Why, a labourer wants his half 
@ crown a day, and a mason won’t do half a 
job under five shillings. As for the farmers, 
they must be doing well enough, for they dress 
like ‘gentlemen on Sundays, and speak like 
them all the week through. The fact is, they 


might more safely go in them round the world 
than venture outside the islands in the un- 
decked craft that we threw away our lives in 


many more must wait for the packets from | 


call it, from having sons and brothers scattered 
over the world, and bringing them back the 
good manners and showing them the fashions 
of foreign countries. 

Yes, these islands are prospering, and pros- 
per they. will, though potatoes don’t bring in 
what they did, and though steamers are cutting 
out—for common use—our well-built barques. 
All the more is the sea open to us, and by that 
all the earth beyond it. 

But you want to know some of my own 
history. A man must be very blind who can 
| be fifty years, more or less, on the great deep 
without seeing some wonders. I could talk 
to you a long summer's day about strange 
scenes and marvellous escapes that I have 
| been in the midst of in days gone by. Such 
| things as these give one a world of insight 
| into one’s fellow-mortals. If you want to see 
| what a man is made of, or a woman either, for 
| the matter of that, just be with them in a ship 
on fire, or when your vessel has run close 
upon a reef of rocks, and after you have cut 
the masts away, and thrown out all your 
anchors, she swings, and rolls all through a 
dark night within arm’s reach of the cruel 
fangs that are ready to tear her in pieces in a 
moment. At these times, many a fellow who 
might be brave enough on the field of battle 
will turn coward and leave his post, and do 
what he can to add tothe confusion. I reckon 
most men go into action in good spirits, 
because they think only of the many chances 
in their favour, and forget the one chance 
against them. But if a man is cool and col- 
lected, and master of himself when he sees no 
hope of escape, then he does deserve to be 
called brave. Many ahomely lad that seemed 
in easy times to have no character I have seen 
lifted above himself by great peril, and doing 
the work of a hero. 

Yet, on the whole, women show this firm, 
quiet courage more often than men, and as 
they are less trained and disciplined, it does 
them all the more credit. 

But I have been wandering far and wide 
again, and we must put back to where we 
started from—these Isles of Scilly and their 
roadstead. I must hurry on to the one event 
of my lifetime which I mean to tell you. 

It was just fifty years ago that the parson 
we had then went off for a six weeks’ holiday 
in the summer, and got a young man, a Mr. 
Nelson, to take his place. Now our own 
minister was a good man, and he was sincere, 
for he practised what he preached. Still, 
“new brooms sweep clean,” and Mr. Nelson 
swept into the church many who had not often 
been there before, and he swept away much 











gain wider views, and some polish, as they 





dust that had blinded the eyes of most of us, 
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and showed us our own hearts, and what they | 


were filled with; and showed us our Father in 
heaven, how holy He is, and yet how He loves 
us. Folks said Mr. Nelson was one of the 
evangelical school, a sort of Methodist Church- 
man. But whatever he was called, he came to 
us like a true evangelist, proclaiming openly 
and always the good news of the cross of 
Christ. First, he pictured Jesus to us as one 
of ourselves, a loving, tender brother, and yet 
boundless in power and wisdom. Then he 
changed the scene, and made us see this 
same mighty, gentle Lord crucified for us, 
willingly laying down his life by the most 
cruel of deaths, that He might win us peace 
and salvation. Thus the new parson set the 
hearts of many of us burning within us, and 
filled us with new hopes and purposes, and set 
us off on the Christian pilgrimage by the right | 
way. 

It was not that he told us anything new; 
our own parson preached to us the same doc- 
trines over and over, and we knew he believed 
them. But there seems to be a mighty differ- 
ence between knowing the truth one’s self, 
and being able to impress it on other folks. 
Our own parson was a candle that gave light 
to the mind; Mr. Nelson was a fire that 
kindled the heart, and made it burn with love 
and zeal. None of us heard anything of him 
after his short time with us. But if he turned 
as many to righteousness elsewhere as he did 
here, he must be shining now very brightly as 
a star in the heavenly firmament. 

I was settled at Tresco then, for my wife 
was a T'resco girl, and after our marriage we 
lived on in the cottage with her father and 
mother. I helped the old man to till his bit 
of ground, and to keep his boat tight, and 
went fishing with him. Fishes and fishermen 
were then more plentiful than they are now. 
In these days all of us have so many things 
to turn our hands to, that there is only one 
man who really sticks to the old trade and 
lives by it. Well, Mr. Nelson’s good report 
reached us at Tresco, and though we did not 
care to leave our own church on Sunday, yet, 
being fine summer weather, we were pleased 
enough to come down, a good boat’s load 
together, to hear him on Wednesday evenings. 
For he had service and sermon on Wednesday, 
and used to say the Methodists had taught us 
a good lesson about making religion an every- 
day matter, and not something to put on like 
our best clothes for Sunday. Then he would 
show us that this frequent meeting together for 
prayer was actually ordered in the Church of 
England, but that laziness and carelessness 
had made folks neglect it. 

It was the last Wednesday before Mr. Nelson 





| hoped 


was to leave. The sea had been rough on 
Tuesday, but it had quieted down during the 
night, and you could only see lines of breakers 
on the reefs to the westward. My good woman 
was proud and pleased enough that she had 
persuaded me to go with her. She had been 
staying on a visit with an aunt at St. Mary’s 
when Mr. Nelson first came, so she had heard 
him many times, and by God’s grace his 
teaching was much blessed to her. She was 
always thoughtful and serious in a way; but 
now she became more thoroughly religious, 
and you could see that some new feeling entered 
into her life, and that there were some things 
she thought more of than of the house, and 
me, and the children. When she came back 
from her visit she said very little about what 
she had heard or felt, only telling me she 
never to be anxious and worried 
again, for the new parson had shown her 
where to find “the true riches.” This kind 
of thing was a little beyond me at first, but 
soon I found that Mary’s religion went deeper 
than words. She was always a faithful, indus- 
trious wife to me, but yet she was apt to be 
put out easily if anything went a little wrong. 
Her temper was rather sharp and short, not 
enough to make her troublesome, but enough 
to make her like other folks, and save her 
from being an angel. But now she was so 
gentle if any mishap came about, she got 
such power over her spirit, that I almost began 
to think I should lose her soon, because she 
was too good for this earth. If one of the 
children let fall the cup, or spilt the bread and 
milk, instead of a quick word and a slap, as in 
times past, there came the kindest reproof, so 
wise and so fair, that it carried twenty times 
the weight of the old hasty abuse. Or if I, in 
my thoughtless way, said something about 
religion that troubled her, instead of firing up 
as she used to before when we differed, she 
would turn it off with a bright smile, and say 
a time would soon be coming when we should 
all think alike. Now, though I fancied this 
deep religion was burning too brightly to keep 
its heat very long, and though it certainly 
seemed to me something quite out of the ques- 
tion for a hard-working man to take it up as 
his daily companion, yet I admired it in Mary 
very much. At all events, there was no deny- 
ing that it had real effects in her case. So, 
when she begged me to go over and hear Mr. 
Nelson once before he left, I was quite ready 
to do what she wished. 
We went off, twelve of 
was too small to hold us comfortably, But 
the roads lay as quiet as any lake sheltered 
amongst the mountains, and hardly a ripple 
seen upon them. You know the 


us, in a boat that 


could be 
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Bacon Ledge that stretches for a quarter of a| vation in Him, broke upon my view so fully, 
mile in a right line between the end of the| that all things in life seemed small beside 
new pier and Tresco? Well, we often get| them. At that moment I was filled with such 
tremendous seas breaking there, when all the|a glow of joy and love that I think I could 
roads besides are quiet. But on this day not | have died like the martyrs of old, singing || 
a puff of foam had been seen there, and the | psalms in the midst of tortures. The air 
Ledge could only be traced by a broad bar | seemed crowded with angels scattering bless- | 
of purple in the midst of the blue waters. As | ings, and the word of the minister was like an 
we rowed down for no wind was blowing | invitation from paradise. | 
most of us, I suppose, were thinking about| Perhaps all this fervour may be strange to | 
what we were to hear in one way or another. you, but we folks in the west, though com- | 
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I know how two of us were thinking about it, | monly quiet enough, are quickly roused if you 
for Mary was praying with all her soul that | can once touch our hearts and our convictions. 
the sermon might be blessed to me, and I was I do not mean to say that this excitement does 
wondering what it would be like, and hoping I not often wear off without much lasting fruit. 
should keep awake better than I did some-| In the natural course of things such warmth 
times on Sunday afternoons. | must cool down, and then if there is no good || 

But when we came to church there was no | foundation of principle to rest upon, or a kind || 
question of sleeping. The parson was so much | friend by to cheer and help him, a man will be 
in earnest that the old prayers seemed new | pretty sure to fall back into his old careless 
and full of life from his lips. Then after the | ways from sheer disappointment. The religious 
prayers and singing were over and he began | life, which seems only full of joy and triumph 
to preach, he bent all our hearts like the heart in themoment ofexcitement, becomes very hard, 
of one man. It made no difference what we/ often tedious, often troublesome in the quiet | i 
came there for, whether it was to get good or | Instead of going || é 








































|round of every-day work. 
to be amused, or from idle curiosity. All alike | forth to meet and conquer open sin, or to make | 
for the time being were carried out of them-| known good news to others, the awakened | Te 
selves, and filled with blessed hopes and | Christian has to show his new character merely | 
heavenly thoughts by the words of God’s in doing his common labour better, in bearing || in 
messenger. He spoke to us of the way/troubles more patiently, in checking an evil || 
of peace and eternal life offered freely to all in | | thought, and refusing to speak a profane jest 
Jesus Christ. He pressed upon us, first our | | which the devil puts into his mind. A man | | 
lost and fallen state,and made us see how un-| who has never checked himself before soon | 
fit we were for God’s presence in heaven ; and | gets tired of all this care and watching when } 
then he opened to us the comfort of those| the excitement of his feelings is past, and he 
words,—* He hath made Him to be sin for us| becomes more hard and unbelieving, because 
who knew no sin, that we might be made the | he has tried a better course and found it too 
righteousness of God in Him.” This he did | difficult for him. Such is the case with hun- || | 
with such feeling and power that we knew he | dreds who are impressed with religion in these | 
felt the comfort of what he taught in his own} days. Cornwall is a rocky country for the 
heart, and lived upon it. While the sermon| most part, and the hearts of its people are 
was going on, and growing more earnest as it | very much like the stony ground in the parable. 
reached the practical application of the text,| We receive the word with joy, but it takes no | 
Mary seemed to be divided between listening | deep root, and when tribulation or annoyance || 
with all her mind to the preacher and praying | comes from our profession we are offended. || 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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with all her might for me. I must have been | This rousing of the feelings may make a good 
a hardened wretch to have stood out when | beginning, by God’s grace, but unless He takes 
God wrestled with me through her and the| the matter in hand and breaks up the stony 
parson at once, so presently I fairly gave in. | ground, and thrusts the seed in deeper by the 
|| I closed my eyes and muttered a prayer with teaching of his servants or by his providence, 








myself, that these great and blessed things 


| which I had known so long might now become 
| real to me; and I vowed, God helping me, that 


if He would make me feel the power of them, 


| they should be from that time first in my | 


thoughts and the chief care of my life. All this 
time Mr. Nelson was pouring out his kindling 
words, and I had no sooner formed this prayer | 
and made my vow than light as from heaven 
seemed to stream in on me. Christ, and sal- | 


it will only be a beginning, and the harvest of 
fruit-bearing and rejoicing will never follow. 
Most likely, after all my comfort and joy 
I should have gone back again and forgotten 
my good resolutions, only it pleased the Father 
of all to press home Mr. Nelson’s lessons with 
the greatest trial that can befall a man. 

The sermon was over. We hurried through 


‘the meadows and along the road between the 


oldchurch and Hugh Town, that we might catch 
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THE BACON LEDGE. 





the tide to help us back to Tresco. On the 
pier we found two people waiting to have a 
lift in our boat. One was a girl apprenticed to | 
a dressmaker at St. Mary’s, going home for a | 
few days’ holiday; the other was an uncle of 
Mary’s, called Curtis. He was the cleverest 
carpenter and the greatest toper in the islands ; 
he was now wanted for some job which no | 
Tresco man was equal to. As he was the 
eldest and most experienced of us, we made 
him take the helm, and, after some packing, 
got off with the boat very low in the water, 
from being so much overloaded. We had 
a light wind from the south-west, so we hauled 
and then sat down at our ease 
a word. The quiet ripple of a 
sailing boat in a smooth sea always lulls me | 
into a half-doze. Now we were wide awake | 
enough with what we had just been hearing, 
but the thrill of the preacher’s parting words 
was still with us,and kept us silent and full of 


up the lug-sail 
and said never 


thought. 

So occupied were we, and such confidence 
had we in our steersman, that we had paid no 
attention to the course we were taking. I was 
in the fore-part of the boat, when suddenly 
Mary’s voice roused me as she asked, “ Why, 
where are you taking us, uncle?” Quickly I 
looked ahead. I saw that we were sailing too 
far to the left, and were close upon the Bacon 
Ledge. I told Curtis to bring her alittle more 
before the wind. He answered, thickly, that 
I had better mind my own business, for he had 
known how to guide a boat before I was born. 
His voice told us the man was drunk. Several 
of us rose at once to take his place and bring 
the boat round. But at the same moment a 
great wall of sea rose from the Ledge and moved 
towards us. It broke right in upon us. The 
boat filled and sank, and fourteen human beings 
were struggling for life in the smooth, trea- 
cherous water. 

My first thought was for Mary. I tried to 
reach her as the boat was sinking, but could 
not. She had been sittine next her uncle in 
the stern. To my the poor 
wretch seize her shawl in his tipsy helpless- 
ness, and they both sank together. Then I 
gave up in despair and let the sea suck me in 
as it pleased. I had no heart to struggle for 
life, since I was sure Mary was taken from 
me. I felt it better to be lying at the bottom 
amongst the rocks and the seaweeds with her, 


horror I saw 


than to be living on without her. 

But as I was sinking, and the water getting 
heavier around me, all thought of Mary went 
from me. ‘The scene in the old church came 
back, with the service, the sermon, and my 


own prayer and resolution. I felt that God 
was going to show me at once the reality of 
the things that had so roused me. I passed 
into a trance. Jesus was waiting for me with 
a smile of love and good-will, and angels were 
carrying me gently through the air to meet 
Him. All at once I fell from their arms. 

I woke from my trance as I reached the 
sharp granite rocks at the bottom of the sea. 
Sense returned, with a horrible feeling of suf- 
focation. Heavenly visions passed away, and 
I thought of the poor orphans left starving at 
Tresco. Lifeanditsduties revived my strength. 
With hope the love of life returned, and I was 
presently gasping on the quiet surface. An 
oar was floating within a few yards; I just had 
power to reach it, and support myself by it, 
when consciousness again left me. 

I was picked up insensible, and taken back 
to St. Mary’s, and after much trouble brought 
round. Several of the men swam ashore; the 
rest and two women kept themselves up by 
the help of the oars and planks. Many people 
had seen us leave the pier and had watched us 
with some anxiety, because our boat was so 
heavily laden. They had a gig ready and 
manned almost before the accident happened, 
and when they picked us up we had not been 
in the water five.minutes. But two ofthe party 
never rose alive. Mary’s body was drawn up 
next day from the bottom, where it had been 
entangled with the rigging. As they pulled 
her into the boat a hand followed clutching her 
shawl. It was the hand of poor Curtis. He 
held on with the grip of death, and a piece of 
the shawl had to be cut off and left with 
him. 

Weeks passed before I knew what had hap- 
pened, for a dangerous brain fever came on 
whilst I was still half conscious. When [I re- 
covered, all the events of that Wednesday even- 
ing seemed so far off that they were softened, 
as it were, by a long interval. Kind friends 
tried to prepare me for the sad news that Mary 
was dead, but I felt that [had known itlong ago, 
and I only thought of her now as an angel in 
heaven. But the sermon and the resolutions 
of that evening were more vividly before me 
than ever. 

The remembrance of Mary, and that sad 
uniting of the pure andthe recklessinonedeath, 
have pressed those resolutions home upon me 
ever since, till, by God’s help, heaven and the 
hope of it, and Jesus and the love of Him, are 
far more real to me than anything in the world. 

Thus it was that I first saw God’s wonders in 
the deep fifty years ago. 


D. P. ALFORD. 
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PART IX.—KAFFIR PROFESSIONAL LIFE. 


Bambu, the master of the kraal, once effected 
a wonderful cure on one of our calves; indeed, 
the old gentleman had the reputation of being 
a first-rate cattle doctor, which did not, in 
Kaffir eyes, detract in any way from his dignity 
as a chief, but, on the contrary, rather added 
to his importance. The occasion on which he 
exerted his skill on our behalf was this :—-one 
of the cows had from some cause stumbled and 
fallen on her calf, the poor little thing being 
completely crushed by the heavy weight. It 
could not rise, and when lifted up and placed 
on its legs immediately fell down again. Such 
was its helpless condition that I concluded it 
had broken its back, and told Mopo he had 
better kill and eat it. My husband was away 
from home at the time. Mopo was too honest 
to take advantage of my ignorance. If, he said, 
“missus” would allow him to fetch Bambula 
to the calf, he was sure he could cure it. Of 
course I was only too glad, and he set off in 
search of the old chief. 
sonage soon arrived, and having looked at the 
patient, told me that for a fee of two shillings 
he would undertake a cure. Having agreed 
to his terms, I was called upon to furnish him 
with a piece of butter and a sharp penknife; 
he then commenced operations. He _ first 
mixed the butter into a paste with some black 
powder he had brought, and then proceeded to 
insert the compound under the skin of the calf, 
for which purpose he made sundry little slits 
with the penknife so skilfully that no blood 
came. Into these punctures he contrived to 
rub a large quantity of the ointment. He then 
asked for his fee, telling me that the cure was 
already effected, that in two days the calf 
would be able to stand on its legs, in three 
it would walk, and before a week was passed 
it would be skipping about as strong as ever. 
All came to pass exactly as he had said; the 
calf grew up apparently no worse for the 
accident except a slight stiffness inthe hindlegs. 
I suppose Bambula was not an exception to 
the generality of men-of his age and standing, 
for Kaffirs set so high a value on their cattle 
that they would think it time well occupied 
even if they deyoted years to the study of the 
various bovine diseases and their most ap- 
proved remedies. 

It must be remembered that to them cattle 
represent several ideas. In the first place, 


they enable their possessors to purchase wives, | 


they serve to supply the family with milk, and 


That important per- | 


NATAI. 


"MAN'S WIFE. 


they furnish the means of propitiating the 

‘spirits with sacrifices. If a Kaffir have more 
cows than he needs for his own use, he can 
lend them to other less wealthy men, over 
whom he then exercises the authority of a 
petty chief. It is not to be wondered at that 
a Kaffir thinks so much of his cattle. But it 
is not merely for their use that he esteems 
them, he sets his heart upon them as much as 
a miser on his wealth; that is to say, he de- 
lights himself in the mere possession of them ; 
and it has been observed on this subject, “ They 
are the very idol that he worships.” 

The Zulu cattle are usually small, the aver- 
age weight of a cow not being more than about 
400 pounds. They yield little milk, though 
what they give is very rich. Milk is, after 
‘meat, the favourite food of a Kaffir; he pre- 
fers it to all vegetables. But they always use 
it curdled, though young children and very old 
people are allowed to drink it while new. 

| Kaffirs scarcely ever slaughter their cattle, 
except it be for a sacrifice, or at a wedding- 
feast. Very rich men sometimes indulge them- 
selves and their intimate friends with a feast 
of beef, but common people cannot afford todo so. 
Their love for meat generally, and for beef in 
particular, is something wonderful, and the 
quantity they occasionally consume puts one in 
mind of the extraordinary appetite of the ogre 
who makes such a disastrous conclusion to his 
feasting through the instrumentality of “Jack”’ 
of Bean-stalk notoriety. Mopo consumed a 
sheep in two days, without putting himself to 
any inconvenience. His opinion was that a cow, 
full size, might serve four men for three days. 
With such a passion and capacity for beef, 
and but few opportunities of gratifying it, one 
can hardly be surprised that they should eat 
animals which have died of disease; this they 
always do. Nor do they much care how long 
the beast may have been dead, so that the 
flesh is not absolutely putrid. Mopo would 
not object to a cow that had been lying in the 
| bush three days, though he thought one day 
/more would make it too strong even for his 
|unscrupulous taste. Very rich men would be 

shocked to partake of anything so vulgar as a 
| beast that had died; so when they see one of 

their cattle in a hopeless condition of sickness, 

they give orders for its execution, and “so 
‘save its life by killing it,” when they feel that 
| they can partake of the beef without any com- 
| promise of dignity. 
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The Kaffirs are very particular about the | and having filled his mouth with fat cut from 


| 


appearance of their cattle, which they endea-|one of the deceased beasts, chews it, and 
vour to improve by cutting the ears, making | squirts a portion on the red-hot wood, which 
incisions in the dewlap, and bending the horns | he holds close to the nose of the unfortunate 


into all imaginable shapes. Sometimes they 


patient, which is restrained in its kicking and 


make one horn bend down towards the ground, | plunging by the strong arms of its captors. 


while the other stands straight upright, or 
both may be turned backward towards the 


This treatment is repeated until the remedy has 
been separately administered to the entire herd. 


shoulders, or one crumpled and the other|The gateway is then thrown open, and the 
° | . 
straight, or both brought together over the | terrified beasts are allowed to rush towards the 


head, and made to grow like one. 


Sometimes | bush. The whole kraal follows in mad pursuit, 


you may even see an ox with what appears to | men beating on their shields, women rattling 


be three horns instead of two. 
cows which had “doctored” in this 
fashion ; one had her ears all cut out in small 


been 


We had two | calabashes, and children of all ages pelting with 


| small stones and pieces of stick; men, women, 
and children at the same time all shouting and 





vandykes, the other’s horns had been made to | screaming at the full pitch of their stentorian 


meet at the tips, like the ends of a string about 
to be tied. Her name with the Kaffirs was 
“ Bossa,’ which means to tie. All the cows, 
and oxen too, had their names, by which their 
attendants addressed them, and praised or 
scolded them as the case might be. 

It was very amusing to watch the process 
of milking in our farmyard. The first thing 
to be done was for the Kaffir to wash his 
hands, then the milk-pail, no matter that it 
was already clean. Mopo used to supplement 
this by cleaning his teeth. The cow is by this 
time tied up by her horns, her hind legs being 
also fastened. Her calf is then turned loose, 
when it, of course, runs to its mother and en- 
deavours to obtain its natural food; the Kaffir 
allows it to remain a short time, and then 
knocks it over.the nose with a small switch, 
while at the same time he pushes it on one 
side, and squatting on his heels with the pail 
between his knees, he draws as much milk as 
he can obtain. ‘Then the calf takes its turn 
again, and is again displaced by the man, and 
so on until the fountain is completely drained. 
All this time the man is making the most hor- 
rible noises, shouting the praises of the cow at 
the very top of his-voice, and most likely re- 
lating some choice anecdote of it. The nar- 
ration is accompanied by shrill, ear-piercing | 
whistling. It may be easily imagined that 
cattle accustomed to this savage treatment 
will not allow a white man to milk them, and 
so it is, as we found to our cost. A Kaffir 
milkman was as essential for obtaining a supply 
of milk as the cow herself. 

When any cattle disease prevails, the re- 
medy usually adopted is very original. The 
herd is collected in the cattle-fold, when the | 
doctor who has been summoned burns medicine | 
on a large fire, and so fumigates the entire stock | 
at once. ‘Then he proceeds to deal with them 
individually. ‘Two young men catch an ox or | 
cow and drag it close up to the operator. This 
learned gentleman takes a brand from the fire, 


| voices. If this original treatment of catile- 


| plague fail the doctor loses his fee. 
; Formerly, cattle-stealing was extensively 
\P ractised by the Zulus. ‘The exploits of an 
|old chief called Dutulu, an ancestor of Mopo’s, 
were a favourite subject of conversation with 
| that cowardly individual, whose own want of 
| courage, I suppose, made him wonder at and 
| admire any show of dash or “pluck” in an- 
}other. Dutulu seems to have belonged to one 
of the tribes which inhabited the country 
bordering on the present frontier of Natal, and 
like one of our own ancient border tribes, he 
appears to have carried on his depredations 
against his immediate neighbours. They do 
not seem to have been regarded at all in the 
light of crimes, even when accompanied by 
murder, for he was in the habit of invoking 
the spirits before he set out, and endeavouring 
to secure their good offices by offering a sacri- 
fice of an ox or cow. He did not fail also to 
be properly treated by a professed “ doctor,” 
and so be “ charmed ” that no dog would bark 
at him: he would also, so he thought, be in- 
visible to his pursuers. Thus fortified, he 
would sally forth and approach some pre- 
viously selected kraal, which he would be 
vareful to attack while the inmates were all 
asleep. One of his attendants would now 
swiftly and silently remove the wooden gate- 
way, and begin to drive the cattle away. For 
fear of pursuit this was always done in a 
direction contrary to that of the plunderer’s 
home. They would also be made to turn fre- 
quently, and cross their course so as to confuse 
the track. If an actual chase took place, it 
was Dutulu’s custom to kill a beast, either as 
a sacrifice to the spirits, or as a temptation to 
the pursuers to stop and regale themselves. 
Sometimes a “ charm” would be thrown down 
on the road, which would, it was believed, 
render the footprints invisible; but very often 
much more objectionable means were em- 
ployed to prévent pursuit. While the cattle 
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were being removed from the fold, Dutulu 
and some. chosen followers would proceed to 
the huts, and having stationed themselves, 
spear in hand, close to the low doorway, 
would make a noise to alarm the inmates, 
and barbarously murder them as they crept 
out on all-fours. He reasoned that the men 
must be killed to prevent resistance, and the 
women that they might not give an alarm, 
but I should think the true reason was his 
own savage disposition. Once this old rob- 
ber was attacked in a similar manner in his 
own kraal, and an attempt made to draw him 
out of his hut. Profiting by his experience, 
Dutulu rolled up his leathern kaross and thrust 
it out through the aperture. In the dim light 
it was mistaken for a man and dealt with 
accordingly, but while his assailant was in the 
act of striking it with his weapon, Dutulu 
rushed out duly armed, and by his unexpected 
and vigorous attack spread dismay among his 
enemies. In his extreme old age, this invete- 
rate thief determined to try and carry off a 
herd of cattle in broad daylight. He could 
not prevail on any one to join him in s0 
perilous an enteprise, but this did not deter 
him; he was resolved to make the attempt 
with or without assistance. The cattle he 
coveted were feeding near a thick bush, and 
under cover of this he at first succeeded in 
driving them away unobserved, but before he 
had gone far an alarm was raised. Several 
men set out in pursuit, and surrounded Dutulu 
before he was aware. He made a bold stand, 
and his courage and activity enabled him to 
find refuge in the bush, but not until after he 
had been severely wounded. Loss of blood 
so completely prostrated him that he did not 
reach home until his family had concluded 
that he was dead. When he recovered, his 
chief advised him to undertake no more 
marauding expeditions, but to abandon a 
business for which he had become too feeble; 
he had cattle enough, it could not surely be 
necessary at his age to continue a practice by 
which he had acquired a reputation, or to 
hazard his life for the sake of increasing his 
possessions. This good advice was thrown 
away, the old robber protesting that he was 
yet a boy, and had still a very great desire 
to increase his herd; he had no fear, people 
might wound -him as they pleased, wounds 
wound not kill him; to do that they must 
cut off his arms, his legs, his head; he did 
not care for mere wounds. ‘The chief ceased 
to reason, and Dutulu, like the pitcher that had 
been ninety-nine times to the well, set out on 
what proved to be his last adventure. His 
attendants having as usual driven the cattle 
out of the fold, Dutulu, who knew that they 





would be followed by a strong party, went to 
the principal hut, and after his usual barbarous 
manner speared the owner; he then rushed 
away and concealed himself. When the 
pursuers set forth he left his hiding-place, 
and decoyed them in a direction opposite to 
that taken by the cattle. When he concluded 
that the captured beasts would be safely added 
to his own herd, he endeavoured to elude his 
pursuers, and so by a circuitous route reach 
| home, but he was too closely followed, and as 
‘there was no bush to which he could fly, 
| Dutulu dashed into a bog, where he stood with 
‘only his head above the water. The bottom 
being deep clay, his pursuers contented them- 
selves with surrounding the morass, and hurl- 
|ing their spears from the bank. His shield 
protected him against the missiles; but after 
a time he began to realize painfully that he 
was no longer a “ boy,’’ for his long-continued 
immersion gradually weakened him, and find- 
ing his strength almost gone, he, with courage 
and energy deserving of a better cause, left 
his position, and endeavoured to force the 
enemy’s line. In this desperate feat he slew 
several of his foes, but being overcome by 
numbers, and too feeble to run, he was quickly 
despatched. I should think the poor old gen- 





tleman would have been intensely disgusted if | 


he could have foreknown what a terrible 
/coward his grandson would be: fancy the de- 
scendant of so bold a marauder making a 
| special bargain that I should not beat him! 
Some of the most interesting conversations 
that we had with Mopo and other Kaffirs 
were on the subject of their religion. We 
found they had an indistinct notion of the 
creation, the fall, and the introduction of death; 
also a tradition of a universal deluge. Of 
course the acknowledgment of these truths is 
|mixed up with many grotesque fables. For 
‘instance, their account of creation is this: 
that the Great-Great or first exister split a 
gigantic reed, out of which proceeded a man 
and a woman, then cattle, birds, insects, trees, 
water, fire, &c., &c. Some time afterwards a 
‘chameleon was commissioned to go and teach 
| mankind to live, but at the same time a lizard 
| was despatched with a message of death. Un- 
fortunately the chameleon was tempted to stop 
| by the way to taste some berries; this enabled 
'the lizard to arrive first, the message of death 
| was delivered, and mankind became mortal. 
| The tradition of the Great-Great is not by 
|any means universal, many tribes have not 
| even heard of it. War, change, and the wor- 
|ship of false deities have gradually darkened 
|their minds and obscured their remembrance 
lof the true God. Among these some very old 
| men may be found who remember to have 
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heard that such a belief was held, but say | the wrath of the ancestral spirit and avert the 
they,‘ That was before Isharka’s cruel wars threatened punishment. 
and conquests put all such notions out of our) The spirits are sometimes said to send omens 
heads.” At the present day I think the only to the living. So if a wild beast were to enter 
object of Kaffir worship is the spirits of his a kraal by daylight, which it is supposed 
ancestors. ‘To these he offers sacrifices and it would not do of its own accord, it would be 
prayers, and firmly believes that they have all | regarded as a messenger from the other world 
power over his destiny both for good and evil.|to remind the people that some crime had 
The <hloze, or spirit, the Kaffirs believe to be | been committed. Domestic animals doing 
a something distinguished from the body (their | anything in remarkable contrast to their usual 
prophets endeavour to explain its nature by | habits would be deemed omens. If a dog or 
saying that it is identical with the shadow), | | sheep were to leap on a hut, or if a cow were 
which, when a person dies, survives. The/to attempt to enter a man’s. dwelling, these 
residence of this immortal part of a man is|things would be omens. If a sheep were to 
supposed to be beneath the earth, and as it is | bleat while being slaughtered, it would be an 
believed to be possessed of great power, which | omen, and the flesh would be thrown away. 
if incensed may be used to hurt the persons of | This omen appears to be considered the most 
the survivors, it has become a practice to break | dreadful that can occur. It once nearly cost 
the spears which are buried with a deceased | the life of a great personage at Pande’s court. 
chief lest he should return, and a them re- | The omen above mentioned occurred at his 
venge his wrongs. Though they are believed | kraal, and it was reported to the king, who was 
capable of acting from mere eatthily motives, |much shocked, and suggested that a prophet 
the spirits are nevertheless elevated to the} should be consulted. This was done, and that 
rank of deities ; prosperity is ascribed to their | functionary pronounced that it. certainly fore- 
favour, and misfortune to their anger. Their | boded death to the owner of the kraal. Sacri- 
supervision of earthly matters though is sup-|fices were offered to avert the evil, Pande 
posed to be limited, if in the case of a chief, to | himself contributing a beast for the purpose; 
his own tribe, or of the father of a family, to the | but this manifestation of interest on the king’s 
relatives he leayes behind him. It is believed | part was evanescent, and he appears on reflec- 
that the relative positions of chief and subject | tion to have decided that the man was not fit 
are kept up in the world of shadows, and ifa|to live. He despatched a party of soldiers to 
man’s departed father fail to listen to his|kill him, but the unfortunate and probably 
prayer for blessing and prosperity, it is no un- | innocent man received information of their in- 
common thing for the chief's spirit to be called | tention and escaped into Natal, where under 
upon to compel the refractory ihloze to look ‘British government he would be safe alike 
with favour on his suppliants. Departed | from the caprices of his tyrannical master and 
spirits:are believed to revisit the earth, and | from the dangers attending the prophet’s read- 
appear to their descendants in the form of ing of messages from the spirit world. 
certain serpents. When one of these animals; Sacrifices are made either to avert an evil, as 
appears at a kraal it is carefully watched: If|in the cases just mentioned, or to procure a 
it hiss or move away on being approached, or | blessing, or as thank-offerings. After the 
gently touched with a stick, it is regarded as a | building of a new kraal,it is acommon practice 
mere ordinary snake, and treated accordingly. | to offer a sacrifice just as with us people give 
If, however, it should behave in a more dignified | “ house-warmings,” only they provide feasts for 
manner, evincing no fear of the inhabitants | the dead, and we for the living. When the 
nor anger at their interference, but on the con- | army is about to set out a sacrifice is offered, 
trary shows a disposition to remain and instal also by parents when their sons are absent on 
itself as one of the family, then it is considered | some dangerous expedition, and by a prophet 
to be the incarnation of some departed ancestor. | to procure inspiration. After a burial a sacri- 
His appearance, however, among his affec- | fice is offered to propitiate the deceased. Re- 
tionate relatives is not considered a matter | fugees from the Zulu country sometimes testify 
for jubilations : it is supposed that such a visit | their gratitude for being allowed to escape, by 
betokens the fact that some member of the | sacrificing the first beast they earn in Natal. 
family has been guilty of an offence more or |The beasts used for these sacrifices are exclu- 
less heinous, and that unless a sacrifice be} sively oxen and goats. The largest ox in a 
immediately offered a severe punishment, such | herd is specially reserved for this purpose and 
as sickness or death, will be inflicted by the | is called “the ox of the spirits.” The Kaffirs 
outraged and scandalized ihloze. Beef, how- Netereye think that the spirits of the departed 
ever, which is the “sovreign’st thing on| retain their taste and ap] vetite for beef. When 


earth”’ in a Kaffir’s estimation, will appease | they are addressed, it is with an invitation to 
I. 2x 
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| was increased at each application, the learned 
|| gentleman still refused, saying it was not a fit 
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| professional friend yeuchsafed no answer, The 





“eat,” and as no feast is complete without 
beer and snuff, these are added; indeed, some- 
times in the case of a necessitous person these 
constitute the entire offering. The beast for 
sacrifice is slain with a spear, and at the time 
of its death the master of the kraal addresses 
the spirits somewhat in this style :— 

“Eat ye, here is your ox, I give it you. 
Eat, my father, my grandfather ; all ye spirits 
of my ancestors, eat. Take care of me, take 
care of my children, take care of my wives. 
Remove the sickness and let my (child) recover. 
Give me abundance of food and cattle,’’ &c. 

When the animal has been skinned it is cut 
into several portions, but the spirits do not 
allow any picking out of tit-bits, therefore the 
whole (including even the skin, head, and blood 
collected in a vessel) is placed in an empty hut 
with beer and snuff. Young men have to keep 
watch and ward over the precious offering (the 
poor fellows are not allowed a fire) until the 
morning, when it being supposed that the 
spirits are satisfied, what remains is cooked in 
the usual way and eaten. 

Rain-makers are a distinct class from the 
other doctors, and, like their professional 
brothers, they have their own secrets. It is 
generally believed that a serpent is instru- 
mental in rendering their medicines efficacious, 
but as their preparations are usually made in 
private this is a mere speculation. The office 
is hereditary ; therefore it is not unlikely that 
some weather-wisdom may be imparted by the 
immediate ancestor of the professor. One of 
these “workers of the sky” was requested 
several times by a white man to cause a 
shower of rain, but though the reward offered 


time. His European tormentor suggested 
scoffingly that perhaps when the moon changed 
would be a more favourable opportunity to ex- 
ercise his ski]], To this insulting speech our 


calling is very remunerative, for the fees are | 
large and the services of the rain-maker are | 
eft called into request. During dry seasons 
especially he drives a brisk trade, for implicit 
faith is placed in his skill, even though he may 
have been known to fail, for nothing is easier 
in such cases then to say that the spell will | 
not act in consequence of the malign influence | 
of some “evil-doer.” This state of things 
necessitates the “prophet” being called to 
“smell out” the culprit (thus these men play 
into each other’s hands). Some unfortunate 
person or persons are fixed upon, and of course 
the prophet’s accusation is the signal for their 
immediate execution. Then the rain-maker is 








expected to resume his incantations, and pro- 


bably, after the delay thus caused, rain may 
fall, when he will receive his fee, and the great- 
ness of his power be duly acknowledged and 
extolled. 

Sometimes they make fortunate hits, as most 
impostors do, the following for instance : There 
had been no rain for five “moons” in the 
Zulu country, the pasturage was burned up and 
the corn plants were fading for lack of mois- 
ture. The king offered abundance of sacrifices, 
but his ancestors were deaf to his entreaties, 
and the scorching sun still poured his fiery 
rays alike on field and garden, until the plants 
shrank, and the panting cattle could not even 
find a drop of muddy water to slake their 
thirst. The hearts of the people were sad, and 
the mothers wept when their children had no 
milk to drink. The corn-pits were nearly 
empty, for the men “ were not older than their 
fathers,” and did not grow more than would 
suffice for one year. Famine was visibly ap- 
proaching the nation, but King Pande now 
despatched two mento arain-maker with orders 
to “work the sky.’ The professor first de- 
manded his fee, but finding none had been 
sent concluded that the king’s will was that he 
was first to earn it (he had failed once before). 
He therefore went through some ceremonies, 
and having supplied the king’s messengers 
with an unlimited quantity of beer, boldly told 
them that the spirits were favourable to the 
king’s wishes, and that they had better hasten 
their return lest the coming rain should render 
the rivers impassable, but, said he, you must 
not enter a hut, otherwise the rain will stop 
there and never reach the royal kraal. 

This, of course, was implicitly believed, and 
though a night must be passed in the bush, 
they did not hesitate to sleep under the tree in 
compliance with the doctor’s commands. <A 
thunderstorm which occurred, accompanied by 
heavy rain, confirmed their belief in the pro- 
phet’s ability. There was rain again the next 
day, and when they reached the king’s kraal 
they found every one in much better spirits. 
Hia majesty, however, refused to give the rain- 
maker credit for what had taken place, but 
preferred believing that his ancestors had re- 
lented. He, however, sent for him, and desired 
a further proof of his ability. After many 
attempts the poor man was obliged to confess 
the sky was too much for him, but even then 
he did not own to want of power; as usual, the 
adverse state of the weather was the work of 
an evil-doer. The king refused to believe this 
assertion, and the unfortunate practitioner, 
who had so often undeservedly carried off his 
ten cows, was now ignominiously dismissed 
without any fee. Such are the ups and downs 
of professional life in the Zulu country. 
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HISTORICAL FLOWERS. 


“ T love the flowers of every clime and season, | It was the battle of Tewkesbury, fought in 
The lovely flowers of every class and hue ; |1471, which brought to an end that great 
An impulse holy, sanctified by reason, | struggle, commonly called “the Wars of the 
vee rany rey preete venew, | Roses.” By the marriage of the victorious 
When brightly they spangle the mead and moun- Earl of Richmond, Henry VIL., with Elizabeth, 
“98, | daughter of Edward IV., the families were 


Light up the garden and the grove bestrew ; - ; 
Or gem the sunny banks of rill and fountain. |reconciled, and the roses which had so long 





Oh, but their glowing footsteps to pursue | been the badge of war, became also united, 
O’er nature’s common: there alone for hours | and continued the emblem of the house of Tudor. 
To dwell in sweet communion with the flowers.” | The Rose is acknowledged by all to be the 


| unrivalled queen of flowers, and is one of the 
| few blossoms cherished alike for its loveliness 
jand perfume. It is the favourite flower of all 
lands, the flower of love and beauty, over which 
poets of all ages have profusely lavished their 
{loudest and sweetest verses in its praise. It 
|is said to owe its beautiful blush tinge to 
‘¢ We pause, one now, | Venus, who wandering through the woods in 
And now the other, to point out, perchance | despair for the loss of Adonis, trod on its leaves 
To pluck some flower or water-weed, too fair with her bleeding, thorn-wounded feet. It is 
Either to be divided from the place perhaps the only flower that retains its fra- 
On which it grows, or to be left alone | grance after death,— 
To its own beauty.” 


Tug love of flowers is a sentiment common 
alike to all, and no enjoyment is more sug- 


than a summer’s day wander amongst the 
beauteous blossoms that adorn our woods and 
meadows, when 


. it * Because its breath 
Few are so dull of mind as to be totally Is rich beyond the rest, and when it dies, 


insensible to the graceful forms and rich It doth bequeath a charm to sweeten death.” 
colouring of those “bright children of the it te 

sun” that “mantle the green earth,” or can| And again Shakspeare tells us,— 

fail to recognise, even in the humblest weed | «The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 

that creeps through the tangled hedgeway a! For that sweet odour which doth in it live; 
perfection and beauty of structure that speak| The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 


| with such silent force of a Divine Creator,| As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 


for all Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly, 

When summer's breath their masked buds discloses. 
But, for their virtue only is their show, 

They live unmoved, and unrespected fade ; 

Die to themselves, sweet roses do not so: 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made.” 


“ In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God.’ 


But few, perhaps, are aware of the historical 
interest attached to many of our blossoms,; The sweet-brier rose—rosa rubiginosa—is 
which are connected with some of the earliest | the true Eglantine of our poets, and though 
events recorded, and may be traced often | its flowers possess not the sweet scent of our 
through old customs, oftener still by their | cultivated varieties, it excels them in the per- 
adoption as family badges, and in many coun- | fume of its leaves. 
tries—as national floral emblems. 

How various are the associations of the| 
Rose, once sacred to Venus as the queen of| 
beauty, and afterwards the token of hostile | 
faction, the signal for bloodshed and cruelty, 





“ Come, gentle air! and while the thickets bloom, 
Convey the jasmine’s breath divine ; 
Convey the woodbine's rich perfume, 
Nor spare the sweet-leaved eglantine.”’ 


adopted by the contending houses of York But for it we must search in the rich and 
| and Lancaster; and ever since retained in the | beautiful hedges that border our sunny green 


royal badge of our United Kingdom, along | lanes, where its small, deep-flushed blossoms 
with Scotland’s thistle and the shamrock of|and fragrant foliage easily distinguish it from 


I 


0 


reland. The diadem of our Queen is a circle /the larger flowers of the common dog-rose— 
n the rim of which figure these three floral|sosa canina—that even in winter can boast 


| | emblems, all springing from one stem. of beauty. 
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‘¢ Though of both leaf and flower bereft, 
Some ornaments to me are left— 
Rich store of scarlet hips is mine.” 


Chaucer calls it,— 


“¢ The swete bramble floure 
That bereth the red hepe.”’ 


There is an old-fashioned cultivated variety 
of the English rose, beautifully streaked with 
white:and red, called the “ York and Lancaster 
rose,” because considered emblematical of the 
union. The origin of the moss rose, as ex- 
plained by a German writer, is full of beauty. 
He tells us how an angel slept one day beneath 
a rose tree, and in gratitude for the sweet 
shade it had afforded, threw over the blossoms 
a veil of moss, and thus endowed it with an 
additional grace. 

In vivid contrast with the rich, showy, per- 
fumed rose gleams the modest Wood Sorrel— 
owalis acetosella—with its delicate little pearl- 
white blossoms, so exquisitely pencilled with 
purple veins, and pretty light green triplet 
leaves, which fall back around the stem. It is 
one of our sweetest woodland flowers, and loves 
to nestle about the decaying root of some old 
tree. It is perhaps the most sensitive wild- 
ling we have, drooping its leaves at the 
approach of darkness or coming rain, and 
shrinking from the touch when handled. 

“‘ The trim oxalis, with her pencilled leaf, 

Opes to the sun her blossoms bright, but brief; 
To earthly joy expands, when all is bright, 
But quickly fades when vanishes the light.” 


Yet such is the little flower which the 
Trish have chosen for their heraldic badge, 
and which from its associations has the highest 
claim on our veneration, and is cherished by 
devout Irishmen as an emblem of their faith 
and country, on account of its connection with 
their patron saint. It is said that St. Patrick, 
wandering through the fields with his disciples, 
stooped and plucked a triplet-leaf of the wood- 
sorrel, to illustrate the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity to these early converts to Christianity. 
Many have supposed the white trefoil or Dutch 
clover—trifolium repens—was the leaf chosen, 
and the real shamrock of Ireland, but this is 
an erroneous belief, now fully proved by 
various writers. The clover was little known 
in Ireland at that time, whilst the wood-sorrel 
was most abundant in that country, though 
less plentiful now; and the fact of Angelico 
having painted it in the foreground of his 
famous picture of the Crucifixion is a proof of 
the typical interest in which this little flower 
was held in earlier times. 

The national insignia or emblem flower of 
Scotland, as all must know, is the common 


Scotch Thistle,—enicus lanceolatus—which 
during August blooms in such over-abundance 
in that country. Its stout, branched stem, 
growing often three feet high, and large heads 
of purple blossoms, render it a handsome or- 
namental plant ; yet it is one most,troublesome 
to the farmer, its beautiful airy seeds floating 
lightly with every passing breeze, and thus 
spreading, sow themselves and spring up in 


earth should bring forth thorns and thistles ; 
yet beauteous blossoms are likewise given to 
soften the evil. The real cotton thistle— 
onopordum acanthium—a large handsome 
plant, frequently cultivated in the garden, is 
often mistaken for the Scotch thistle. 

All the true thistles have their leaves edged 
with sharp spines, and perhaps none is more 
fully armed than the common Scotch thistle,— 





‘*T am Sir Thistle the surly ; 
The rough, and the rude, and the burly ; 
I doubt if you'll find 
My touch to your mind, 
Whether late be your visit or early.”’ 


It well merits the proud defiant motto 
attached to it as the national emblem, “ Nemo 
me impune lacessit,”—no one provokes me with 
impunity ; or as the Scotch render the Latin, 
“Ye maunna meddle wi’ me.” 

The thistle is said to have been adopted as 
the badge of Scotland after an invasion made 
by the Danes on that country. The attack 
was commenced at night, when the Scotch 
soldiers lay wrapt in profound slumber. On 
nearing the camp, the foremost advancing 
Danes happened to place their naked feet on 
the sharp spines of a clump of thistles, and 
suddenly crying out in pain, awoke the Scots, 
who speedily rushed to their arms, and finally 
beat back the invaders. There is an ancient 
Scottish order of knighthood, called the Order 
of the Thistle, the origin of which is not known; 
it is still conferred, and though for long strictly 
confined to Scotch noblemen, since George the 
First’s time it has been extended to several 
English peers. The decoration consists of a 
collar of gold, composed of thistles, and a 
medal bearing an image of St. Andrew, sur- 
rounded by the national motto. 

The Fleur-de-lis, which figures in the royal 
standard of France, is the name given to various 
species of Iris. It forms part of the device of 
the crown of Edward the Confessor, and may 
be traced throughout the border of Bayeux 
tapestry : but its adoption as a type of heraldry 
can only be dated from the time of the second 
Crusade, which commenced in 1145, when 





Louis the Seventh of France chose it for his 


all directions, reminding us forcibly how fully |, 
the curse on Adam is still realized, that the || 
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emblem or device on his coat-of-arms, and the 
name of Fleur-de-Louis generally became cor- 
rupted into Fleur-de-lis. Very beautiful both 
in form and colour are our wild Iris, especially 
the yellow kind,—iris pswed-acorus,—which 
waves its stately bright blossoms amidst its 
narrow sword-like leaves by many a stream- 
let’s side. 
“ The flag-flower, ’mid the waters crystalline, 
Whose petals richly dyed, like satin shine.” 


I believe the common purple Iris is usually 
supposed to be the flower selected by Louis 
VIL., but the name of Fleur-de-lis has now 
become general. 
how the Iris gained its bright colouring. 


“When Mercury, the messenger of Jove, 
Trod the celestial pathway, he enwove 
Beneath his feet a tissue of rich dyes ; 
And on the velvet petals seem to rise 
The self-same glowing tints ; and hence thy name, 
And the loud blazon of thy wide-spread fame.” 


Every one is familiar with the pearly blos- 
soms, or blush-red flowers of the sweet-scented 
Hawthorn or May, that fills many a green lane 
with its rich perfume and radiant beauty, just 
at the season when hedgeways and meadows 
are bursting into summer profusion, beauteous 
buds unfolding all around, and— 











“ Waving trees 
Throw their soft shadows on the sunny fields, 
Where in the music-breathing hedge the thorn, 
And pearly white May-blossom full of sweets, 
Hang out the virgin flag of spring, entwined 
With dripping honeysuckles, whose sweet breath 
Links to the heart—recalling with a sigh 
Dim recollected feelings of the days 
Of youth and early love.” 


The thorn often attains a considerable size 
and great age. I have seen one in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh which is said to be 
upwards of six hundred years old, yet each 
season is clad in a perfect vestment of pearly 
beauty, ‘neath which its gnarled and knotted 
branches are completely hidden. Of it might 
Wordsworth have written,— 


“¢ There is a thorn, it looks so old, 
In truth you'd find it hard to say 
How it can ever have been young, 
It looks so old and grey.” 


The scientific name is Cratequs oxyacantha, 
derived from the Greek Cratos, strength, 
on account of the hardness of its wood. Our 
English name of hawthorn is supposed to be 
a corruption of the Dutch hoeg-dorn, or hedge- 
thorn. 


‘ A bush of May-flowers with the bees about them” 


There is a legend told of 


hours when as children we shaded beneath 
its extended branches, and we feel ready to 
exclaim with the poet,— 


‘ My childhood’s earliest thoughts are link’d with thee, 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
When from the dark old tree 
Beside the door sang clearly all day long, 
And I secure in childish piety, 
Listen’d as if I heard an angel sing, 
With news from heaven, which he did bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears, 
When birds, and flowers, and I were happy peers.” 


Still few, perhaps, are aware of the historical 
interest attached to the thorn, or how it was 
the distinguishing badge of the royal Tudors. 
History informs us, that when Richard the 
Third was slain at the battle of Bosworth, some 
of the soldiery robbed the body of its ornaments 
and armour, and hid the crown in a hawthorn 
bush. It was, however, soon discovered and 
taken to Lord Stanley, who, Miss Strickland 
tells us, “ placed it on the head of his son-in-law, 
saluting him by the title of Henry the Seventh, 
while the victorious army sang Te Deum on 
the blood-stained heath. 


“Oh, Redmore, then it seemed thy name was not in 
vain !”’ 


It was in memory of this picturesque fact 
that the red-berried hawthorn once sheltered 
the crown of England, that the house of Tudor 
assumed the device of a crown in a bush of 
fruited hawthorn. The proverb of “ Cleave to 
the crown; though it hang on a bush,” alludes 
to the same circumstance. 

As a legend is attached to many of our 
fairest flowers, so the hawthorn possesses its 
little fable, which is connected with a par- | 
ticular species called the Glastonbury Thorn, 
of which, it is said, Joseph of Arimathea | 
brought a walking-stick, when he came with 
twelve others to England, and founded the | 
first Christian Church in the island, the Abbey 
of Glastonbury. In proof of the divinity of 
his mission, he stuck his staff into the ground, 
and immediately there sprang up a beautiful 
blossoming hawthorn shrub. 

I have said the hawthorn is familar to all, 
but even more so must be that 


“ Wee, modest crimson-tipped flower,” 

the fair, glad Daisy — Bellis perennis—that rears 
its head on every grassy field or dewy mea- 
dow, opening its snowy-white leaves to the 
morning sun, and softly closing its delicate 
petals as twilight draweth nigh— 


‘* The little daisy that at evening closes.” 








| 
Surely of it we may also say,— | 
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“ My childhood's earliest thoughts are link’d with 
thee ;”’ 


for is it not connected in our memories with a 
thousand happy associations of joyous days 
gone by, when 
“‘ Daisies with their pinky lashes ” 

were welcomed as one of the first treasures-of 
early spring; and oft in after years the sight 
of this— 

“Little Cyclops with one eye’ 


’ 


will recall 
“ The joy of gleeful infancy, 
That age of purity, from whence 
The further yet our footsteps roam, 
We leave, as in an Eden home, 
The angel mind of innocence.” 


Poets from the earliest ages have loved to 
sing the praises of this 


“ Golden tufte within a silver crowne ;” 


from Spenser to Wordsworth. 
Sweet is Montgomery’s verse,— 
“ There is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden eye, 
That welcomes every changing hour, 
And weathers every sky.” 


And how true is this also,— 
* The daisy never dies,”’ 


for it flourishes over the whole of Europe, 
blooming in almost every situation‘and in all 
seasons. Chaucer speaks of it as the “ day’s- 
eye.” In Scotland it bears the pretty name of 
gowan,— 


“Th’ opening gowan wet wi’ dew.” 


The French call it Marguerite, after the 
saint to whom it was dedicated, and through 
this name it claims its historical interest. It 
was worn by the courtiers of the unfortunate 
Marguerite of Anjou, in honour of their Queen, 
and was the device of the saintly, noble Mar- 
guerite of Valois, the friend of Calvin, the 
loved of all around her, and the pet sister of 
Francis the First, who called her his “ Mar- 
guerite of Marguerites.”’ 


name is myosotis palustris, derived froni the 
Greek, signifying mouse-ear, which is appli- 
cable to the form of the leaves. 
old legend connected with the name of this 
flower, and which has been rendered into verse 
by Bishop Mant, of how a lady sitting by the 
river's side, along with her own true knight, 
cried—“ Oh for that flower of brilliant hue,”’ 


hair, and the knight anxious to gratify her 
wish, plunged into the stream, but unable to 
resist the strength of the current, was swept 
away and drowned. 


“‘ But the blossoms blue to the bank he threw, 
Ere he sank in the eddying tide ; 
And ‘Lady, I’m gone, thine own knight true, 
Forget-me-not,’ he cried. 


This farewell pledge the lady caught ; 
And hence, as legends say, 

The flower is a sign to awaken thought 
In friends who are far away.” 


And then the pretty legend goes on to 
assure us this “hapless knight’’ was not 
forgotten. 


“ For the lady fair, of her knight so true, 
Still remembered the hapless lot ; 
And she cherished the flower of brilliant hue, 
And she braided her hair with the blossoms blue, 
And then called it, Forget-me-not.” 


Another writer goes further, and declares 
that— 


‘* Faithful to him, she lingered by the spot, 
And there she pined away, and there she died.” 


Now, however readily we may receive this 
romantic tradition of the naming of our pretty 


must give place toa more authentic account, 
quite as poetical, given us, in her “ Lives of the 
Queens of England,’ by Agnes Strickland, 
who affirms that Henry of Lancaster, when in 
exile, presented it to the Duchess of Bretagne 
as a token of remembrance. She says :— 
“This royal adventurer—the banished and 











| 


aspiring Lancaster— appears to have been 
the person who gave to the Forget-me-not, 
its emblematical and poetical meaning, by 
uniting it, at the period of his exile, on his 


There blooms not a flower of more delicate| collar of SS., with the initial letter of his 


beauty than 


‘* That blue, and bright-eyed flow’ret of the brook, 
Hope’s gentle gem—the fair Forget-me-not,” 


or Water Scorpion-grass, so common during 
our summer months, decking the moist meadow 
or streamlet’s side with its yellow-eyed petals 
of purest turquoise blue, nodding its tufted 





head to every passing breeze.’ Its botanical 





mot or watchword, Souveigne vous de moy, 
thus rendering it the symbol of remembrance 
and an historical flower. 
at parting, exchange this simple, touching ap- 
peal to memory are aware of the fact, that 
it was first used as such by a Plantagenet 
prince, who was, perhaps, indebted to the 
agency of this mystic blossom for the crown 
of England.” 


to braid its bright blossoms in her nut-brown | 


There is an | 


blossom, it is scarcely entitled to belief, and | 





Few of those who, 
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Another flower connected with the name of | once assumed the name ‘Plantagenet, or broom 
Plantagenet is the “ Broom, the bonnie, bonnie | plant, which was retained by his posterity. 
broom,” one of the most ornamental shrubs| Consequently the plant was considered em- 
we have, boasting few leaves, but an abundance | blematical of humility. 


of brilliant, elegant flowers. “A pilgrim to the Holy Land, Fulke, Earl of Anjou, 
went, 

joined to expiate some crime in toilsome banish- 

ment ; 

ed in the scalloped hat he wore a sprig of lowly 


‘* Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloyed.” 
oY d En 
It begins to bloom in May, and for months | 
covers the hill-side with its profusion of bright | Plac 
broom ; 
golden blossoms. we 
; ‘ ‘ : And hence we name humility the plant of golden 
Wordsworth prettily describes it— * 7 
bloom. 
* Am I not There are several plants common in the 
In truth a favoured plant ? highlands of Scotland, which have been adopted 
On me such beauty summer pours as the badges of the different clans, but I fear 
1" ’ arene Pam wars "ore ° ° . 
ren a onreres ae ~” a 5 to make this paper too lengthy by entering 
y. rhe » frost is ir 2 sky . 
ra - a" purplrignsc rs : “im : y» fully upon them at present. 
| y Drancnhes are s0 Iresh and gay rs 
uD : “= The well-known blossoms of the Wild Straw- 
That you might look at me, and say, . ‘ 
iiawl Er riga!s 5 $s 7 berry—Fragaria vesca—a pretty, little, meek, 
That plant can never die. te : os 
| white flower, that loves to gather in patches 
It is the delight of bees, which hum over it beneath the overhanging branches of the forest 
|trees, was the plant assumed by the Clan 
The t ty all i cold |Fraser as their emblem. The Cross-leaved 
“ > fig < rree o | ° ° . °e 
Pe WAVE 80, FORE ARE. BON, | Heath — Hrica tetralix—with its beautiful, 
To me hath often flown, | 
fi : delicate, rose-coloured bells, was borne by the 
There in my bosom to behold a “he 
Wings lovely as his own.” Macdonalds; the Fine-leaved Heath—Brica 
r cineria—by the MacAlisters, &c. And thus 
Its botanical name is Cytisus scoparius.;we see how numerous are the blossoms to 
The French call it Le genét, and it is said that; which much interest is attached, beyond the 
the house of Plantagenet derived its name! attraction of their varied beauty and diver- 
from this shrub, which they wore as their'| sified usefulness, an interest that only increases 
device. Many traditions are recorded, but that | with knowledge, and tends to enlarge our 
raost commonly received is that Fulk, the! love of “the pure sweet flowers” that at all 
first Earl of Anjou of that name, in penance times incline to fill our souls with such “ bright, 
for some wicked act, undertook a pilgrimage| gentle, holy thoughts,” and lead the mind 
to Jerusalem, where he allowed himself to be! from “ Nature to Nature’s God.” 
severely scourged with broom twigs, and at LEIGH PAGE. 


incessantly ; and— 
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Arter -having, within the last fortnight,| turned out of the cumbersome coach into a 
scorched under the sun of Avignon and Vau-| small covered car, of a lighter and narrower 
cluse, basked within sight of the blue waters | make, more suited to mountain roads and steep 
of the Mediterranean, felt the cutting mistral| heights. Some few years ago nothing but a 
of the South at Marseilles, and been dazzled | mule could have clambered with the traveller 
by the neige eternelle of the Dauphiny Alps at | over the rough narrow pathway, bestrewn with 
Grenoble, here we are, embedded in miles of| blocks of stone, skirting yawning precipices, or 
forest, ensconced in the mountains, 4,268 feet | passing beneath overhanging rocks, threaten- 

above the sea level, far away from all the|ing to fall and crush both rider and steed. 
world, with only three little nuns for our com- | Now, however, it is otherwise, although still 
panions, who are brought hither from Grenoble | the height is dizzy and the towering crags 


each year, from May to November, to take care | awe-inspiring. 


of the lady visitors. | St. Laurent du Pont lies on the stream 
We were up betimes, at half-past four, to} called Guiers-Mort, up whose valley our way 


start by the early diligence for St. Laurent du/now lay. It is at first bounded by gentle 


Pont. Here at nine o’clock we stopped, to be | slopes, carpeted with pasture and crowned || 
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with forest, but it soon contracts into a wooded 
gorge, not exceeded for picturesque grandeur 
even among the Alps. At Fourvoirie, about a 
mile up the valley, may be seen on one side 
of the stream a distillery of Chartreuse, the 
powerfully aromatic, luscious liqueur extracted 
from the mountain herbs of the marshes; on 
the other, a large iron-foundry, also set on foot 
by them. Just here the mountains suddenly 
seem to close, the river, hemmed in by per- 
pendicular precipices of vast height, gushes 
forth from between the smoothed rocks with 
the swiftness of a cataract, many feet down- 
wards, in one deep, sea-green flood, the jaws of 
the gorge seeming barely rent asunder suffi- 
ciently to allow the stream to pass. Formerly, 
at this narrow point of the defile, a gateway 
was fixed in a vault of the rocks through which 
the path ascended, guarded by a keeper, as 
marking the limits of the monastery domain, 
or, as it was called, the “ Desert of St. Bruno.” 
Within this grand portal, stupendous rocks 
and precipices of limestone line the sides of 
the defile, but their savageness is subdued by 
the dense foliage that lines them, so that it is 
a ride through a forest the whole way. The 
varied combinations of rock, tree, and water; 
rocks at a vast height overhead, projecting 
over the tree-tops, and overshadowing the 
road; of the torrent foaming and rushing in 
the depths below, now spanned by a bridge, 
now varied by a saw-mill; its constant roar, 
as it frets and worms its tortuous way; and 
the varied forms and tints of the foliage, redeem 
the defile from all monotony. Neither is it 
utterly lonely, for ever and again one meets 
bullock-waggons, laden with long pine-stems 
hewn in the woods, or great loads of charcoal, 
brought from the dizzy acclivities where pale 
wreaths of blue smoke in the forest tell of the 
haunts of dusky charcoal-burners. 

After a somewhat severe ascent, the road 
becomes jammed in, as it were, between the 
precipice and a colossal obelisk of limestone, 
the Pain de Sucre, its head crested with pines. 
Here was formerly a second gateway, with a 
little garrisoned fortification to guard the con- 
vent against the incursions of Mandrin. Be- 
yond this no female was allowed to pass, 
according to the rigid regulation of St. Bruno. 
The mountains here separate, and from the 
height you look down upon their sloping sides, 
covered with nearly unbroken forest, stretching 
over several minor valleys. The path runs 
through four successive tunnels of consider- 
able length, excavated in the solid rock itself, 
then winding round the thickly-weeded crags 
with the course of the stream, or again leaving 
it for a time, it still carries you upwards, till 
at the end of nearly three hours’ climb you 





vome in sight of the huge pile of grey-roofed 
buildings—the Grande Chartreuse _itself,— 
shrouded in umbrageous woods, with a few 
patches of meadow land, but no level ground 
about it. Here we halted; for no female may 
enter within the walls of the enclosure. Not 
so very long since, as we have said, they were 
not permitted to approach even the confines of 
the secluded gorge in which it finds itself; but 
some years ago the so-called Infirmerie was 
built for the reception of lady guests, a modest 
looking dwelling, with whitewashed walls and 
red-tiled roof, with «small, deep-set windows 
with tiny panes, a few yards without the walls 
of the convent proper. Here husbands, fathers, 
and brothers must bid good by, for the time 
being, to wives, daughters, and sisters; and 
here, on our arrival, we found one such lady- 
wife spending her hours alone, while her hus- 
band was being cared for by the friendly 
monks. 

We had taken but a few spoonfuls of milk 
pottage since early dawn: it was now noon, 
and we were glad of the simple repast which 
the active, good-natured sisters soon spread 
before us. The tablecloth and napkins were 
coarse, but of the whitest; the china and glass 
were bright; and the omelette light and gould- 
coloured. Then followed fish from the convent 
preserves, excellent cheese and butter, pro- 
vided by their own vacherie, potatoes, salad, 
and fruits. Weak, sour wine was the beverage, 
followed, towards the end of the repast, by a 
little verre de Chartreuse! And then good 
coffee was presented to each guest in dainty 
porcelain cups, tiny as fairy beakers, and thin 
as wafers, white with a coral line beneath the 
rim, and a coral spray intertwined to form the 
handle. Then we were taken to the little 
sleeping-cell allotted to us. Here all was of 
the plainest deal, with whitewashed walls. 
Two little bedsteads, a small table and prie- 
dieu, with a couple of chairs, and a looking- 
glass about as big as one’s hand, a benitier, a 
picture of the Virgin and another of the Cru- 
cifixion, completed the furniture; the only 
luxuries being white muslin curtains to the 
beds. 

I had puffed up a merry blaze amid the 
great logs on the wide hearth of the refectory, 
and B. was taking a quiet nap, while I betook 
myself to my journal, when an incursion of 
sisters Katrine and Césarine to clear away the 
evening meal of fish and fruits and cheese, for 
all live here en maigre, interrupted both nap 
and writing. Old Sceur Katrine likes to hover 
and flutter about us for the sake of a little 
talk, and before we were aware we were plunged 
in an eager argument as to the efficacy of 
prayer to the Virgin. She boasted her mira- 
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cles, her cures, her conversions; we quoted 
our texts of Scripture. She had begun by 
catechizing B. about our religion. B. replied by 
repeating the belief in French,—* Je crois en 
Dieu le Pére tout puissant, qui a créé le monde 
et la terre.” Sceur Katrine here struck in, 
and went on at. a glib and rapid pace much 
faster than B. could keep up with her. 

“Vous croyez en l’Eglise?” she stopped 
to say, with rather a surprised air. 

“ Mais certainement,” was the reply. 

“ L’Eglise Catholique ? ” 

“ Oui.” . 

“ Apostolique P ” 

“ Bien sure.” 

“ Romaine ? ” 

And then, when Roman was not assented to, 
the next article of faith propounded was “ the 
Sacrament of Penance.” 

The old sister was well versed in the usual 
Roman Catholic reasonings and arguments, 
and was evidently quite well trained to give a 
reason for the faith that was in her. She said 
how much better it would be if there were but 
“one belief throughout the world, and that 
with so many different opinions and so many 
errors, we should do well to keep strictly to 
the one certain road to heaven, and that the 
Pope was the successor of St. Peter, and that 
St. Peter had had a special commission from 
our Lord,” &c., &c. Then came the question 
whether we prayed tothe Virgin, and she grew 
very eager in her assertions as to the efficacy 
of such prayers. It was in vain we said that 
we had our Lord’s own promise that all we 
asked from Him we should receive; that we 
knew He could and would hear us, but that 
we did not know the Virgin could. She seemed 
too fully persuaded that He would more easily 
grant his mother’s petitions than those of sinful 
mortals, and be able to understand what we 
meant by that, and she had a number of in- 
stances to bring forward of wonders and de- 
liverances wrought by “ Our Lady.” 

The young Sister Césarine had by this time 
joined in the discussion. It was saddening to 
see how completely the mother had taken the 
place of her divine Son in their hearts,—“ Elle 
est si douce, si bonne,” they repeated. Any- 
thing they asked from her, she could obtain 
for them ; the Saviour could refuse her nothing, 
but they by no means expressed the same 
confidence in His compassion for them, although 
they veiled it under the garb of humility, de- 
claring that they were not worthy to ask for it, 
and that she must be more pleasing in His 
sight than they. 

“Ah!” said old Scour Katrine at length, 
as she gave B.’s ear a little pull, “un jour vous 
le verrez!’’ and she went off muttering some- 








thing to herself about how should we know 
any better since we had never been taught. 
The sisters look very nice in their plain 
black gowns, and neat white aprons and caps, 
with a little black hood drawn over them; and 
there is not a bit of nonsense about them. 
They pity us very much for the poor fare they 
have to give us, and look well and cheerful 
over it themselves. The cooking all comes from 
the monastery, which is like a little village in 
itself, with its many gables and high-pointed roofs 
of grey slate, its little towers and steeples, and 
white-washed walls ; its many small projections, 
denoting so many separate habitations of the 
peres savants, who give themselves up to litera- 
ture and science, feeding their minds upon 
their 20,000 books, while their bodies fast 
eight months in the year, taking in the evening 
only a little bread and wine. On all Fridays, 
and during the seasons of Advent and Lent, 
they abstain from eggs and milk; meat never 
enters their mouths. Wine is supposed to be 
necessary for them in this strong air—for 
their “stomachs’ sake’’—and their own ex- 
cellent liqueur, the Chartreuse, they also take. 
It is very good for the digestion, as our old 
sister assured us. There are three degrees of 
strength,—the first is of a greenish hue, like 
new olive oil, and very powerful; the second 
is golden-yellow, like liquid amber, full and 
rich, and sweet; the third is a yellowish-white, 
almost too luscious. 

There is no lack of herbs for the distillery ; 
the vegetation is most luxuriant. The almost 
perpendicular stupendous mountain-sides of 
this narrow gorge, or valley of the rushing 
Guiers-mort, are clothed on one side quite, and 
on the other almost, to the summit with tall, 
straight pines, and bright-green or red-brown 
tinted birch trees, with here and there an up- 
land glade of emerald sun-lit pasture, even at 
the very feet of the topmost crags, beetling 
with needle-points and pinnacles, and tinted 
silver-grey, with now and again a sheen of 
white like satin drapery, where winter's 
snows have worn the surface smooth. Pas- 
tures and woods are alike enamelled with 
flowers, sweet-scented herbs, and soft, elastic 
moss. <A grass-like, feathery species of the 
latter, bearing a wide-open, little cruciform 
blossom of brilliant white, filled a vase on the 
mantel of our refectory, contrasting well with 
two others of roses. Then there is the large, 
purple blossom of the intricate columbine, the 
delicate bedstraw, golden St. John’s-wort, the 
tall spikes of the purple loose-strife, blue 
bugloss, the broad umbels of the cow parsley, 
the almond-scented meadowsweet, wild thyme, 
and pretty ragged Robin, the brilliant crimson- 








leaved herb Robert, red campion, the soft-hued 
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| veronica, and bright-blue forget-me-not, with 
| many others. 


| mountains, green and smiling in one sense, 
| yet wild and desolate in another, lies the Con- 
| vent of the Chartreux Brethren, to whom in 


| sway, the rich wealth of wood and pasture all 
_ around belonged. 


| neared the outlet towards the monastery, the 


| gating thebelts andclumps of sombre pine-wood | 
| at their feet, a tinkling bell was heard, then a 


| load of faggots and brushwood for the monas- 
| tery bakehouse. 
| peared, shorn of all vestiges of hair, but, in 


| black beard remained, falling full and long 
| over the white woollen cuculer, or sort of cape, 
| which is worn over the white serge tunic reach- 
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Here then, in this verdant valley amid the 


years gone by, before the Revolution had its 


Since then they have 
been the property of the state, and the wealth 
of the brethren has greatly diminished. 
Still with what they have they do what good 
they can. Until the influx of strangers to 
visit the spot became too great, they showed 
free hospitality to all; now they require a 
modest remuneration for it; but the poor of 
the surrounding villages hail them as their 
friends. They have here an hospital for the 
sick; they relieve the necessitous ; if a village 
be destroyed by conflagration or other cause, 
they house the houseless, and help to restore 
their habitations, they build churches, found 
schools, erect fountains, and dig wells. 

Yesterday afternoon we walked through the 
forest, and scrambled up to a green pasture 
where is the convent vacherie. Entering the 
herdsman’s hut we requested a bowl of cream 
after our exploit, but the great cheese-cauldron 
was simmering suspended over the wood fire, 
and all the cream was already in it, The 
good man was very sorry not to be able to 
offer us any hospitality, but, pointing to the 
empty milk vats, hoped to be able to give us 
some another day. The cows were grazing 
higher up the pasture, or he would have milked 
one on the spot for us! 

As we wandered homewards, admiring, as we 


colouring of the silvery cragsabove us, glittering 
in the sunset light, and the ruddy beech, varie- 


sound of “ Yaho! Hist! Hah! Hurr-r! Hi!” 





The tinkling still; the plodding of slow, heavy | 


| feet,and laden wheels; then emerged fromasteep | 
| bend in the shady greenwood path, some yards 
| below us, a figure clad in white from top to 
| toe. 


The cowl fell back, as the powerful arms 
held the ox-whip aloft, revealing an expressive 
countenance turned towards the large, sleek 
animals that were being encouraged to turn 
thedifficult corner with the almost overbalancing 


A perfectly bald head ap- 


accordance with the fashion of the order, the 











ing to the feet. 


| high-walled gardens. 


On the other side of the valley the deep- 
toned convent bell rang out slowly the call to 
prayer, for those of its inmates not engaged in 
labours that prevented their attendance. Many 
times in the day this call is heard; in the still 
hours of the night as well. The monks retire 
to rest at six, and rise at ten for private prayer, 
to be followed afterwards by four hours of 
solemn devotional exercise in the chapel, sing- 
ing the “ Office Canonical.” A stranger, who 
enjoyed the privilege of witnessing it, writes :— 
“ Aucune expression ne peut en rendre la 
saisissante beauté, le: caractére solennel, le 
receuillement profond; le cceur le plus froid 
palpite d’émotion devant cette psalmodie douce 
et suave au milieu des ténébres de la nuit.” 

First a slow, grave chant is heard of deep, 
sonorous voices; then follows complete silence. 
Anon each white-clad figure conceals his little 
lantern, and, by the vacillating light of the 
sanctuary lamp, strange vague forms are all 
that can be distinguished, as of phantoms 
arrayed against the wall. Suddenly all fall to | 
the earth as if struck by an invisible hand, 
and silent as death they remain prostrated in | 
their dim, dark stalls. To the looker-on, it is 
as if the last day had arrived, and the trumpet | 
of the angel were about to sound, and a strange, 
indefinable feeling of loneliness passes over him 
with a shudder, when suddenly the prostrate 
forms arise, and take up the chant anew, 
which continues im crescendo to the end of the 
“ office.” 

Returned to their cells, the monks again 
pray alone to the Virgin, then they stretch 
themselves on their modest paillasse to take 
two or three hours’ sleep. Silence is one of 
the rules of the order. The Chartreux 
does not speak unless by permission of 
the Pere Général, or Révérend Pere, as he 
is called, except once a week, when they 
take a walk together of some two or three 
hours, and converse. On Sundays and féte 
days they eat together, while one of them reads 
aloud. At all other times they remain alone 
in their cells, the daily portion of food being 


| passed in to them by a grating or sliding pan- 


nel (guichet) in the wall. Their cells are really 
little houses, separated from each other by 
They have a little sleep- 
ing-room, and a study and oratory, the two 
chambers being lighted by three small iron, 
cross-barred windows—the furniture being a 
bed, table, and chair, a little library, a crucifix, 
and an hour-glass. 

In the midst of the cloister, around which 
are these cells, may be seen the quiet cemetery, 
reminding the monks ever of their end. Little 
is there to be seen but a green, blank space. 
A modest cross of stone marks the several 
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spots where have been laid the superiors- 
general of the order; the frail cross of pine 
wood which is placed over a new-made grave 
of the brothers’ soon disappears, and the 
place thereof knows it no more. They wear 
no linen, and use none, only when performing 
the sacred offices they cover their woollen gar- 
ments with the linen ephod, as we saw this 
morning when we witnessed the mass at which 
the sisters Césarine, Germaine, and Katrine 
attended. The little chapel is built on the 
wall of the monastery, within which no female 
may pass: It was almost full, as several 
visitors had arrived for the day, and they and 
their drivers were there. We stayed till all had 
left except the venerable officiating father, then 
rested ourselves on one of the unpainted deal 
benches, thinking over what we had seen, and 
supposing that he too would retire. But not 
so; he fell prostrate before the high altar, in 


earnest, silent prayer, sometimes breathing 
out his petitions half-aloud. We left him 
there. 


On descending to the refectory to early 
coffee, at eight o’clock, we found already seated 
at the long table three new arrivals. We 
entered into conversation with them, and 
learned that they were three young glove- 
workers from Grenoble, who had walked the 
whole distance hither with their father, having 
started from their home at midnight. The 
youngest, a pale, fair, delicate-looking girl, of 
some fifteen or sixteen years old, excited my 
interest,as I looked at the quiet, blue eyes, 
and the long, taper fingers which are accus- 
tomed to stitch the soft kid so nimbly that one 
scarce can believe that they are sewing, so 
deftly does the needle pass in and out again 
of the seam. ‘The glove is fixed into a little 


sort of clip upon a wooden stand at the worker’s | 
saw groups of girls and | 


knees. We often 


women seated thus before their shops or cot- | 


tage doors in and about Grenoble, just as at 
Le Puy their employment was lace- 
making. 


one 


| which rested an earthen cooking-pot. 


statues of St. Bruno and St. Hugues, and a 
stained glass window, representing the former 
being conveyed by angels into heaven, are its 
chief contents. We turned away to contem- 
plate the scene without. We seemed to be at 
the end of the gorge, its wildest point, shut in 
by giant-towering crags of limestone, many 
hundreds of feet above us. Their steep grey 
flanks glanced with a sheen of silver, while 
here and there a strip of greenest pasture 
flung about their necks, or drooping from their 
shoulders like a necklace of emeralds, or a fold 
of bright drapery, shone out in the sunshine. 
A little lower, and a belt of that indescribably 
beautiful commingling of colour, the deep-hued 
green of pines and the maroon-red beech, ap- 
peared, and beneath this again an undulation 
of rich herbage, a smooth sloping lawn, such 
as the sheep flocks of Provence love to fre- 
quent in the sunny summer months. End- 
less forests seem to head these slopes, and we 
seemed to stand in the midst of them. A 
little spring issued from arock close by—a cross 
of stone surmounted it. Whether it be the 
source of the rapid mountain-torrent, the 
Guiers-mort, or the fountain (which, as is 
said, St. Bruno caused miraculously to flow and 
supply the convent with water), I am not sure, 
but probably it is both! A low roof, thatched 
with dry fir branches, and supported by naked 
pine stems under the shelter of a large boulder, 
indicated a wood-cutter’s hut. I bent low to 
enter the small doorway. - At the further end 
a species of rude dais of planks was raised 
about a foot from the ground on stumps or 
unbarked lengths of trunks. A thick layer of 
coarse stiff hay strewed over this formed the 
bed and bedding of the hardy woodman. A 
rough board fixed to one of the last served 
jas a seat—table there was none. A thick 
young stem portioned off a corner of the hut 
| for a fireplace, and here on two or three stones 
on the bare earth still lay the half-burnt remains 
lof some twigs, and a few charcoal embers in 
On a 








Our coffee taken, we sallied out to make ajnail hung a flattened gourd, a very common 


further pilgrimage through this mountain- | drinking vessel in these districts. 
. Bruno, which was | dried and 


gorge to the Chapelle St 
raised in 1640 by Jacques de Merly, an old | 
Carthusian, afterwards Bishop of Toulon, on 
the spot occupied by § 


Saint Bruno’s own ora- | | ida, 


They are 
varnished, made perfectly clean 


within, a small mouthpiece of bone is inserted, 


|and a loop of string or bone added on either 


which serves to sling it to the waist. 


tory when first he sought these wild solitudes | This was all the furniture. 


in 1084. After winding our way steeply up-| “ Here then,” we said to each other, coming 
wards for about a mile and a quarter through | out and looking around at the depth of forest, 
a depth of forest, we came upon the chapel, a | ‘the solitude and débris of rocks draped with 
single, whitewashed building with a little | mosses and lichens, or surmounted by twisted 
porch, perched high upon a precipitous crag, | pines striving to gain sufficient nourishment 
accessible on one side only. We clambered | from them,—‘ Here, in this desolate region, 
up and looked in—a roof of stucco ornamen- | ages before the woodcutter’s axe ever resounded 
tation, a marble altar-piece, niches containing | within miles, lived Bruno of Cologne, in a cave 
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of the rocks not far from his oratory, the pre- 
sent chapel.” 

History relates that Saint Bruno was born 
at Cologne towards the middle of the eleventh 
century. His parents, who were of an old 
noble family, gave him every advantage of 
education that the times afforded; and he 
himself feeling at an early age that the 
body is but the shell which contains all the 
better part of man’s nature, worked hard 
to enrich his mind with the treasures of 
science and virtue. His talents were great, 
and his progress so rapid, that while still 
very young he was appointed Chanoine 
Metropolitain by Amman, the then Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. 

Encouraged by this preferment, he applied 
himself more and more to literature both sacred 
and profane, travelled into France to study at 
Rheims, where he distinguished himself, espe- 
cially by his poetry “toute impregnée des 
célestes qualités de son dime,’ and thence 
passed on to Tours, where he devoted his 
| attention to Christian philosophy. 
| Returning to his native city, he received 
| holy orders, and entirely gave himself up. to 
the instruction of the poor in the neighbouring 
villages and hamlets, where by precept, and 
the example of his piety, gentleness, and purity 
he became the means of working numerous 
conversions. 

The Archbishop of Rheims, who had not lost 
sight of him or his pious exertions, invited 
him to come over and assist him in training a 
staff of young ecclesiastics to a life worthy of 
the profession they had chosen. This invita- 
tion Bruno accepted in all humility after much 
demur and hesitation. At the death of his 
patron, the worldly Manasses the Second ob- 
tained the vacant archiepiscopal see by simony. 
Bruno, indignant at this and his subsequent 
conduct, and entirely devoted to the interests 
of the Church, cast aside his retiring gentle- 
ness, and boldly confronted the false shepherd 
with a representation of his baseness and the 
divine wrath in store for him. 
|  Manasses, however, disregarded the warn- 
| ing, continued his disorderly life, and forced 
| the earnest preacher to denounce him first at 
| the Council of Autun, and then at that of 
| Lyons, where he was at length deposed. The 
general wish was that Bruno should occupy 
| the vacant post, but weary of the struggles 
which had disturbed his meditative life, he se- 
cretly fled to Paris, with the half-formed resolve 
| of embracing the life of a recluse. According 
to the legend, a miracle hastened the execution 
of his project. 

A learned doctor of the town, much 
esteemed for his eloquence and apparent vir- 








tue, having died, Bruno was performing the 
funeral service, when, to his terror; at the 
words—‘“ Responde mihi quantas habes ini- 
quitates et peccata,” the dead rising from 
his bier slowly pronounced the terrible sen- 
tence :—“Je suis accusé par le juste juge- 
ment de Dieu.”’ 

The service was stayed, to be recommenced 
the next day, when again raising himself at the 
same words, the deceased exclaimed—“ Je suis 
jugé par le juste jugement de Dieu.”” Once 
more in consternation the service was, inter- 
rupted. Again on the morrow at the reading 
of the same passage the corpse repeated 
solemnly—“ Je suis condamné par le juste 
jugement de Dieu.” 

The awe-stricken Bruno hesitated no longer. 
Returning to Rheims he preached the renun- 
ciation of all worldly vanities and the bless- 
ings of retirement; then, followed by six 
companions, full, like himself, of the desire to 
devote themselves entirely to God, he directed 
his steps towards the mountains of Dauphiny. 
Here he presented himself before Hugues, 
Bishop of Grenoble, one of his old pupils of 
Rheims, and petitioned him to grant him a 
retreat in one of the almost inaccessible deserts 
of his diocese. 

Hugues himself led him to the bottom of 
the isolated gorge where the monastery now 
stands; and here the pious candidates built for 
themselves a hut and raised an oratory. Inthe 
same year, 1084, Bishop Hugues obtained for 
them a cession of the territory from the nobles 
who held it, and built them the Church of 
Notre Dame de Casalibus, and several cells, 
which were succeeded later by a regular mon- 
astery. The cells were, as now, arranged 
round a cloister. The monks passed Sunday 
together, and when they separated carried with 
them a loaf and some vegetables for the rest 
of the week. 

The good Bishop of Grenoble often went to 
visit them to make “ retreats,” and to ask his 
old instructor’s advice in the direction of his 
diocese. 

In 1089, Bruno was called to Rome by 
Pope Urban the Second, also one of his 
former disciples, to aid him with his counsel | 
in the difficulties of his rule. At this news | 
his companions wept so bitterly as almost to 
shake him from his purpose. But the call | 
must be obeyed; he nominated one of them | 
temporarily to fill his place, and bade them 
adieu with a full heart. 

His brethren seem not to have been long | 
able to endure his absence, for we hear of their | 
following him to Rome. However, they soon | 
repented this step, and returned to bury them- 
selves in their loved solitude without having 
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succeeded in bringing back with them him 
whom they called their father. 

The following year Bruno refused all honours, 
all dignities offered, and obtained permission 
to retire from Rome to Calabria, where he 
founded the monastery of La Jarre. Having 
seen his followers multiply, and outlived almost 
all those who originally had accompanied him 
to his desert solitude, he now felt that the 
term of his earthly exile was approaching. 
Assembling his monks, he desired them to 
lay him upon consecrated ashes, and made a 
full confession of all the sins of his life. He 
then recited his profession of faith in the prin- 
cipal dogmas of their religion, “ especially that 


of the real presence of Christ in the sacrament | 


of the Eucharist,” and gave up his soul to 
God on Sunday, October 6th, 1109. 

“ Although,” says the chronicler, “ separated 
from his brethren, he was still in the midst of 
them by his prayers, his counsels, and his 
literary works, both religious and poetical.” 

Gray, writing of the Grande Chartreuse, says 
in one of his letters—‘ There are certain 
scenes that would awe an atheist into belief 
without the help of other argument. I am 
well persuaded St. Bruno was a man of no 
common genius to choose such a place for his 
retirement.’ Certain it is that, as will be 
seen in the foregoing short account of his life, 
he turned out eminent men in their way from 
among his pupils. One, we hear, becomes a 
bishop, another a pope, and both seek his 
counsels later. He himself might have been 
an archbishop, and was sought after to fill other 
high offices. 

But we must hasten on our little pilgrimage. 
Not many yards below the Chapelle Saint 
Bruno may be seen that other chapel, built by 
Bishop Hugues for his old preceptor and his 
followers—Notre Dame de Casalibus. Here 
we again stayed our steps to look in, and let 
our thoughts carry us back many hundreds of 
years to the time when the earliest Chartreaux 
Brethren worshipped on the spot. How ear- 
nestly we wished their prayers had been made 
to the Saviour, and not to His earthly mother! 
The walls were covered with sentences from the 
Litany to the Virgin—* Mater Cartusiensis, 
ora pro nobis—Mater Novitiorum, ora pro 
nobis—Sancta Virgo Virginis, ora pro nobis,” 
were some of those that filled the small pan- 
elled spaces in letters of gold. The azure 
vault of the roof was painted all over with the 
Madonna’s cypher, two M’s reversed. 

Whilst we still wandered in the wild soli- 
tude of the forest, a peal of thunder echoed 
through the mountains, murmuring, long after 
its first loud roll had ceased, amid the crags 
above. We hastened downwards to get out 











of the wood before the storm should reach us, 
for thick, heavy, lowering clouds were descend- 
ing the opposite mountain side, and rapidly 
approaching. We just reached the Sisters’ 
chapel as heavy rain drops began to fall. Mass 
had already commenced. 

At the noon-day meal we were again joined 
by our three young glove-workers, and a fresh 
arrival made our party up to six. The good 
sisters were all in busy attendance. The fare 
was a little more generous than that of the 
previous night—a sort of thick milk of coarsely 
ground rice, macaroni, and stewed prunes being 
added to the eggs and fish. 

6 p.m.—This evening a fearful tempest 
rages. The other guests are gone, and we 
occupy the refectory alone. It is already so 
dark that I can barely see to write. B. is 
half asleep by the glowing logs on the hearth. 
Now and then she opens wide her eyes as a 
brilliant lightning-flash illuminates the room. 
“ How near the storm is!” she says, as a 
loud thunder-clap rolls over the very roof and 
rattles long through the valley, to be followed 
by another, louder still, while torrents of hail 
and rain pour down faster and ever faster, as 
though the clouds were descending in a flood. 

8 p.m.—In the midst of all this fracas of 
nature, a sound of arrivals was heard, and 
dripping with wet from top to toe, but full of 
merry contentment at finding shelter, and 
sighs of relief at quitting the storm without, 
in walked a tall Dutch gentleman with his 
delicate, but cheerful little wife, just fresh 
from the balmy south, where they had been 
wintering. They had left St. Laurent du Pont, 
they said, two or three hours before in a small 
open carriage, in a flood of sunshine and 
warmth, and when they reached the heart of 
this gorge were overtaken by the tempest. 
Mynheer, in his white trousers, looked nearly 
drowned. Sister Césarine soon puffed up a 
good blaze, and we made room for the wet 
travellers on the wide hearth, while old Sceur 


Katrine served them with small glasses of | 


golden Chartreuse; and then the gentleman 
had to be chasséd and given over to the care of 
the convent servant who arrived with our 
supper. His wife would have liked to go 
with him, but she had been told a story of 
some lady who, last summer, accompanied her 
husband into the monastery in boy’s clothes, 
and being very soon discovered by her voice 
and delicate hands, had been ignominiously 
sent forth! One of the rules of the order on 
this head runs thus plainly and decidedly :— 
“Nous ne permettons jamais aux femmes 
d’entrer dans notre enceinte, car nous savons 
que ni le sage, ni le prophéte, ni le juge, ni le 
hdte de Dieu, ni ses enfans, ni méme le 
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premier modéle sorti de ses mains, n’ont pas| hurt and in the possession of all his faculties. 
échapper aux caresses, ni aux tromperies des | He was, however, in the last stage of exhaus- 
mémes. Qu’on se rappelle Solomon, David,| tion. The sacraments were administered to 
Samson, Loth, et ceux qui ont pris les femmes} him, and he peacefully fell asleep. 
qu’ils avaient choisies, et Adam lui-méme; et| 9 p.m.—Sister Katrine has come in to say 
qu’on sache bien que l'homme ne peut cacher| it is their hour for going to bed, and it is the 
| au feu dans son sein sans que ses vétemens rule of the house that we should go too, She 
soient embrasés, ni marcher sur des charbons| has brought in a long bassinoir, and Sister 
ardents sans se briler la plante des pieds.”” | Césarine is filling it with glowing embers to 
Whilst we talked with our new friend over) warm our beds all round, for everything up 
the fire, and listened to her account of her) here has a chill, damp feeling, especially on 
tempestuous pilgrimage of the mountain gorge,|such a night as this. Scur Germaine is 
we congratulated ourselves that the storm | lighting our candles, and tells us the stars are 
was abating and the thunder receding. The| shining. 
monastery buildings have been several times) To-morrow we leave them all, with many 
destroyed by lightning since their early foun- | regrets, to meet the early diligence for Cham- 
dation; and the 30th of January, 1133, all the | bery. We had to send an application to the 
cells were overwhelmed by an avalanche, six | vicaire for leave to remain this second night, 
monks being buried beneath the ruins. One| the Pére Général being absent at Rome for the 
of these was discovered after twelve days un-| Centenary of St. Peter. 





GRANDMOTHER'S PORTRAIT. 


And I found in her trustful affection, 


In her feelings so guileless and true, 


As fresh as the lovely spring morning ; 
As simple as any wild flower ; 
As bright and as soft as the dewdrops, 


That glistened on leaflet and bower ;— 


A dower so rich, that I never 


Its worth, I believe, fully knew. 


As she stood, full of grace and of beauty, 
Beneath an old: wido-spreading tree, Ah, girls, though your grandmother's portrait 
She looked, in mine eyes, just the picture Old-fashioned snd quaint to you seqms, 
Of what a young maiden should be. There’s a charm in her simple demeanour, 
In the innocent joy of her dreams, 


She might, or she might not, be clever In the tranquil repose of her spirit, 




















At music, and painting, and singing ; 
But I knew she was gentle and loving, 
With sympathies warmly upspringing ; 
For the fawns, though so shy and so timid, 
Were ready in her to confide ; 
And they welcomed her tender caresses, 


As they fearlessly came to her side. 


I felt that her presence would gladden 
Each scene and each moment of life ; 
So I hastened to woo and to win her, 


And made her my own precious wife. 


In her kindly compassions for all ; 
There’s a charm which the “ girl of the period ”’ 


Has lost, and should strive to recall. 


For, believe me, a girl that is modest, 
And loving, and gentle, and pure, 
All-fragrant with womanly graces, 

Yet strong both to brave and endure; 
Who has tears for the moments of sorrow, 
And smiles for the seasons of mirth,— 

Is the fairest of all God's creations, 


And the loveliest blessing of earth. 
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SIR 


JAMES BROOKE, 


RAJAH OF SARAWAK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘MARY POWELL.” 


“T go,” said he, “to awake the spirit of slumbering 
philanthropy with regard to these islands; to carry 
Sir Stamford Raffles’ views in Java over the whole 
Archipelago. Fortune and life I give freely; and if 
I fail in the attempt, I shall not have lived wholly in 
vain.” Keppel’s “ Borneo.” 
Encuanp has lately lost in Rajah Brooke a 
brave, enlightened, philanthropic man, fond 
of this world’s fame, but often proving its 
emptiness; with a great love of sympathy, and 
with a strong sympathy for others; active, 
energetic, indignant at whatever was mean 
and base; who carved for himself an original 
and romantic path, which he pursued bril- 
liantly to a certain point under difficulties and 
disadvantages. 

James Brooke was the son of a gentleman 
in the East India Company’s civil service, and 
was born on April 29th, 1803. He was 
educated at the Norwich Grammar School, 
and sent to India as military cadet at the age 
of fourteen. During the Burmese War he 
was shot through the body; his distinguished 


gallantry drew on him the thanks of Govern- 


ment. After his father’s death he relinquished 
the service, and finally left Calcutta in 1830, 
for a cruise in the China Seas in quest of 
health and relaxation. 

In going up the China Seas Mr. Brooke 
saw for the first time islands of unequalled 
beauty and vast importance lying neglected, 
and harbouring swarms of Malay and Dyak 
pirates, who were the terror of the seas. To 
carry civilization and Christianity among these 
people, suppress piracy and abolish slavery, 
became his romantic, benevolent purpose. To 
this end he spent three years in training a 
crew to his mind, and moulding them to con- 
sider the greatest hardships and privations 
under his command preferable to ordinary 
service in a merchant-vessel. 

He cruised three years with these men in 
the Mediterranean, completing his plans, but 
saying little about them to others, lest he 
should expose himself to prying curiosity, de- | 
sirous of knowing what he did not know himself. | 
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When all was nearly ready, including a well- 
selected cargo of presents for the natives— 
toys, sweetmeats, scarlet cloth, gay silks, gun- 
powder, &c.—he published a prospectus of his 
undertaking in the Geographical Journal. On 
the 27th October, 1838, his yacht, the Royalist, 
weighed anchor. She belonged to the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, was a fast-sailing schooner, 
armed with six 6-pounders and abundance of 
swivels and small arms, carried four boats and 
four months’ provisions. After touching at 
Rio, and thence proceeding to Singapore, Mr. 
Borneo. In case of 


Brooke sailed direct for 


hostilities, he had added eight stout Malays | 


to his crew; and he took with him a Danish 
surgeon, and a young gentleman named Wil- 
liamson as interpreter. 

“T am, then, at length anchored off the 
coast of Borneo!” 
1839; “not under very pleasant circumstances, 
for the night is pitchy dark, with thunder, 
lightning, rain, and squalls of wind.” 

Next morning, the clouds clearing off, dis- 
played scenery of majestic beauty. He con- 
tinued skirting the coast, and on Sunday 
conducted divine service himself, “manfully 
overcoming his horror at the sound of his own 
In the evening 
in 


audience.” 
found himself 
where probably never 
set foot, and rarely a 


voice before an 
he landed, and 
the primeval forest, 
had ever 


at once 


white man 
native. 
“Here I behold God's 
farmed this tropical land, and left it 
and improvement to the agency of man—the 
Creator’s gift, as yet neglected by the creature, 
yet the time may confidently be looked for 
level the forest and the 


He 


s culture 


design when 


when the axe shall 
plough turn the ground.” 

On the 11th, the Royalist reached the mouth 
of the Sarawak River, Mr. Brooke 
despatched his gig with a letter to acquaint 
Muda Hassim with his arrival. 

This prince, uncle to the Sultan of Borneo 
and heir to his crown, was at present on bad 
terms with his nephew, and living apart from 
him at the trading town of Sarawak, called 
Kuching by the natives. He bore the title of 
Rajah, or governor, and his court consisted of 
twelve or thirteen younger brothers and several 


whence 


chiefs called Pangerans. 

The gig returned next day, accompanied by 
the Pangeran Illudeen bearing a cordial message 
of welcome from Muda Hassim. At seven 
next morning the Royalist anchored abreast 
of Sarawak, and saluted the Rajah with twenty- 
one guns, which he answered with eighteen. 
After breakfast, Mr. Brooke paid a visit of 
ceremony to Muda Hassim, whose hall of} 
audience was little more than a large shed | 


he wrote, on August Ist, | 


SIR JAMES BROOKE. 


| erected on piles, but decorated with taste. He 
was a short man, with a plain but intelligent 
| countenance, and his manners were courteous 
land kind. 
| were ranged behind and around him. 

This interview was chiefly confined to ex- 


The numerous brothers and chiefs 


'the interpreter. In the evening Mr. Brooke 


|called unexpectedly on the Rajah, in order, if 
of 


|possible, to break through the bonds 

formality. Thenceforth, their intercourse was 
| frank and unreserved, and Mr. Brooke obtained 
| without difficulty permission to go up the river 
in his long-boat, though Muda Hassim said he 
could not be answerable for his safety if he fell 
among the rebel Dyaks. 

The town of Sarawak, or Kuching, lay about 
twenty-five miles from the sea, and appeared 
{to contain about fifteen hundred persons. It 
|was a poor place, chiefly consisting of mud 
| huts built on piles. 

The first cruise till 
it was joined by the river of Samarahan, 
which they reached just at sunset, and after 
Two chiefs in prahus 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


was down the river 


the moon had risen. 
accompanied the longboat as a guard and also 
a check. When they dropped anchor for the 
night, the wild song of the Malay boatmen 
was responded to by the English sailors’ 
= Highland laddie.” 

The exploration was renewed day by day 
till it had extended about a hundred miles, 
when the Pangeran Illudeen insisted on their 
returning. The second cruise was up the 
Lundu River. Meanwhile, Mr. Brooke was 
hourly acquiring knowledge of the manners, 


customs, and language of the simple, ignorant 
people among whom he had determined to 
settle. Their dwellings comprised a whole 
tribe or village under one roof; they were 
several hundred feet in length, raised on piles 
and reached by a ladder. Rooms partitioned 


|off for separate families opened into a large 


common hall, outside of which was a platform. 

The Malays are more crafty and cruel than 
the Dyaks, who are the aborigines of the island, 
and have been subjected by the more warlike 
and predatory race. The Dyaks would, in 
fact, never have addicted themselves to war 
unless in self-defence, but having been inured 
to it, they adorn their dwellings with their 
enemies’ heads; and a young man must take a 
head before he can hope to get married. They 
were totally destitute of religion, and Mr. 
Brooke fondly hoped they would hereafter 
repay judicious missionary teaching. 

On his return to Sarawak, he renewed his 
friendly intercourse with Muda Hassim, and 
then sailed for Singapore, where he was de- 
tained some months by ill health. His heart 
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was still at Sarawak, to revisit which he was 
constantly planning and preparing. Sick and 
languid as he was, the very name of Borneo 
and the prospect of activity revived him, after 
the listless rest of Singapore, “with nothing 
to observe.’ 

On his return to Sarawak (August, 1840) 
he found warfare still going on with the rebels 
up the river, and Muda Hassim urgently 
begged him to infuse a little of his energetic 
spirit into his slothful, cowardly soldiers. 
About this time Mr. Brooke wrote in_ his 
journal,— 

“Last night I received a strange and em- 
barrassing present, in the shape of a young 
Dyak boy of five years old—a miserable little 
prisoner, made during this war. The gift 
causes me vexation, because I know not what 
to do with the poor innocent, and I shrink 
from the responsibility of adopting him. My 
wish is to return him to his parents and his 
tribe; but if I find I cannot do this, I believe 
it will be better to carry him with me than 
leave him to become the slave of a slave; for 
should I send him back, such would probably 
be his fate. I wish the present had been a 
calf intead of a child. 

September 9th.—Situ, my Dyak boy, seems 
content and happy; and, judging by his ways, 
and his fondness for tobacco, he must be older 
than I at first supposed. I have made every 
inquiry as to his parents’ probable fate, but 
have learned nothing that leaves me any hope 
that I shall be able to do so. Supposing my 
efforts to restore the child fail, I have resolved 
to keep him with me, for many reasons. First, 
that his future prospects will be better, and 
his fate as a freeman. at Singapore happier 
than as a slave in Borneo; secondly, that he 
can be made a Christian. I can easily provide 
for him in some respectable household, or take 
him to England, as may hereafter be most 
advantageous for him. Yet with all this I 
cannot disguise from myself that there is a re- 
sponsibility—a heavy responsibility—attached 
to this course, that might be avoided; but 
then, should it be avoided? Looking to the 
boy’s interest—temporal, perhaps eternal,—I 
think it ought not; and so (provided always I 
cannot replace him where humanity and nature 
dictate) I will take the responsibility, and serve 
this wretched and destitute child as far as lies 
in my power. He is cast on my compassion ; 
I solemnly accept the charge, and I trust his 
future life may bear good fruit, and cause me 
to rejoice at my present decision.’ 

Muda Hassim continuing to implore his 
support, Mr. Brooke at length reluctantly 
consented to act as an auxiliary, by joining 
Macota, the commander of the forces, with a 
it 





dozen or so of men. He pulled up the river 
with this inconsiderable. reinforcement, and 
found the rajah’s men posted at the foot of 
the mountain of Serambo, on which were the 
rebels’ forts. 

Mr. Brooke’s first advice was that a stockade 
on which they placed much dependence should 
be moved considerably nearer to the enemy. 
This was done under cover of a thick fog, and 
the stockade was re-erected within a mile of 
the forts, but concealed bya point of the river. 
The ground round about was set thickly with 
sharp points of bamboo, truly formidable to 
naked feet, and then .Macota’s valiant troops 
crowded into the stockade, while Mr. Brooke 
climbed a neighbouring hill to reconnoitre the 
forts. The first, called Balidah, lay close to 
the water’s edge, and might easily have been 
taken by a handful of brave men.. A low 
wooden breastwork, with a gun or two and a 
few swivels, formed its protection. The other 
forts were still poorer, and garrisoned by men 
about equal to Macota’s. They made a tre- 
mendous noise with gongs, shouts, and an 
occasional shot, and each side loudly defied 
the other, but kept out of harm’s way. 

Mr. Brooke thought this childish: he sent 

for his guns and men to serve them; a shot 
or two knocked about the timbers of the 
enemy’s fort, which he proposed ‘storming 
immediately with the aid only of a. hundred 
and fifty Chinese and Malays. The Chinese 
were willing, but the Malays hung back. See- 
ing no end to the altercations of the pangerans, 
and indignant at their cowardice, Mr. Brooke 
sent an express to Muda Hassin, saying he 
should leave a scene where he could do no 
good. The rajah, in great distress, answered 
that he was hastening to support him; but 
this did not change Mr. Brooke’s resolve. He 
met the rajah, and told him how useless -was 
his remaining. Muda Hassim entreated him 
to stay, and offered to place the government 
and trade of Sarawak in his hands if he would 
but remain and support him. So serious a 
compensation under circumstances of such 
extremity could not be accepted; but the pro- 
posal seems to have had something in it con- 
genial to Mr. Brooke’s wishes, and was only 
set aside to be reconsidered in a calmer 
moment. 
In December he returned to the seat of war, 
if such it could be called, where the army only 
occupied itself in eating, drinking,. sleeping, 
and bragging. Macota, the pangeran in com- 
mand, was now acowardconfessed,and his know- 
ledge that Mr. Brooke recognised him for 
such, probably deepened the hatred which 
afterwards developed itself in action. 





Mr. Brooke again insisted on storming 
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Balidah, but again was foiled by the cowardice 
of the Malays. A season of inaction followed, 
broken by a party of fifty rebels who turned 
the tables on them by attacking their stockade. 
A glance showed Mr. Brooke the advantage of 
his position, and he charged across the paddy- 
field with a dozen Europeans, and appeared 
the next instant on the other side of the river. 
The rebels scampered in every direction, and 
the rout was complete. 

This victory was decisive and bloodless; the 
fugitives left everything behind them, and the 
regulars felt boundless confidence in the 
prowess of the English. Mr. Brooke’s prestige 
réceived an immense accession, and wherever 
he moved he was attended by a long train of 
followers. 

The deserted forts were burnt to the ground, 
and the rebel chiefs showed a desire to treat. 
Seriff Jaffer and Seriff Moksain offered to 
meet Mr. Brooke and Pangeran Subtu (Macota 
being absent) and settle terms. Nothing 
could be more acceptable, but everything was 
on the point of being spoilt by the treachery of 
Subtu, who sent a messenger with directions to 
seize the Seriff and make him prisoner. In- 
censed at this meditated breach of faith Mr. 
Brooke drew out a pistol and threatened to 
shoot dead any man who should dare to lay 
hands onan ambassador trusting his lifeto their 
honour. 

The traitor slunk away, and Seriff Moksain 
was introduced into the fortress alone and un- 
armed in the midst of two hundred foes. 


treated the same as the Malays, their property 
protected, their taxes fixed,and their labour 
free. 

The result of this transfer, we are told by an 
eye-witness, was, that “it was extraordinary 
what his energy produced in a small compass 
of time. Security succeeded the utmost un- 
certainty, equal justice superseded tyrannical 
caprice, order rose out of confusion, and peace 
was gradually spread over the fruitful soil so 
lately polluted by warfare. Piracy must be 
put down, slavery abolished, industry cherished 
and protected, and these objects our illustrious 
countryman showed might be accomplished.” 
It was much to achieve, much even to attempt ; 
and in working it out, it is not surprising that 
human nature did not always show itself on 
the best side. Muda Hassim, perhaps repent- 
ing of hasty gratitude, showed a good deal of 
the Malay in evading his business engage- 
ments ; his chief man, Macota, already a proved 
coward in the field, evinced jealousy, cunning, 
and treachery. Mr. Brooke’s temper was sorely 
tried. 

* Yet,” says he, “I was loath to allow any 
base suspicion to enter my mind against a man 
who had hitherto behaved well to me. HO. 
1 found myself clipped like Samson, while 
delay was heaped upon delay, excuse piled on 
excuse. I remonstrated mildly but 
firmly on the waste of my money, and on the 





impossibility of any good to the country while 
the rajah conducted himself as he had done. | 


His | I urged him to release the poor women whom 


bearing was firm; he advanced with ease and|he had kept confined nearly five months, and 
took his seat, and during the interview the | guaranteed the peaceable disposition of the 
only sign of uneasiness was the quick glance | people if it were done. I might as well have 


of his eye from side to side. 
obtain Mr. Brooke’s guarantee that the lives of 
all the rebels should be spared, but this was 
not in his power to give. 

Eventually, however, Mr. Brooke obtained 
all their lives by strong appeals to the rajah’s 


His object was to | 


whistled to the winds.” 
Complications arose owing to a treacherous 
attack meditated on the late rebel tribes, and 


|to a shipwrecked crew of Europeans held cap- 


tive in Borneo. 
Meanwhile the rajah built Mr. Brooke a 


humanity; but their wives and children were | residence, which at first he fondly styled his 


kept as hostages. 


And now the cession of Sarawak to the| 


governorship of Mr. Brooke in requital for 
services received by the grateful Muda Hassim 
again came under consideration. We may be 
convinced that so honourable a man would 
have refused to benefit by such an arrangement 
unless assured of its justice and expediency. 
We must take the matter as we find it—Muda 
Hassim, in a great strait, importuned Mr. 
Brooke for help, without which he would pro- 
bably have been overthrown by the rebels. 
That help afforded, he transferred the govern- 
ment of a considerable territory to a foreigner, 
with a certain revenue, out of which certain 





officers were to be paid; the Dyaks were to be 


palace. It was fifty-four feet square, erected 
on piles, with flooring, partitions,and roof all of 
planks ; furnished with couches, tables, chairs, 
books, &c., as comfortably as heart could de- 
sire. There were a bathing-house, cooking- 
house, and servants’ rooms detached. But it 
did not promise to hold together over a year, 
being raised on weak posts (an uncomfortable 
omen). Here his time passed monotonously, | 
but not unpleasantly. Muda Hassim, tired 
seemingly of trying to overreach him, returned 
to his original frank and genial character. At 
Mr: Brooke’s persistent entreaty he set free a 
hundred of the rebels’ wives and children, 
reserving only twelve whom no persuasions 
could induce him to liberate. “Had it not 
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been for you,” he said, “ none of them would 
have been freed.” 

Next, Mr. Brooke inquired into the condition 
of the Dyaks, and sought to gain their confi- 
dence. To adjust disputes, he opened a court 
for the administration of justice, in which he 
presided, supported occasionally by one of the 
rajah's brothers. 

When he next visited Singapore he had a 
set of regulations printed in the Malayan lan- 
guage, beginning thus,— 

“ James Brooke, Esquire, governor (rajah) 
of the country of Sarawak, makes known to all 
men the following regulations :— 

“That murder, robbery, and other heinous 
crimes will be punished according to the written 
law of Borneo, and no person committing such 
offences will escape, if, after fair inquiry, he 
prove guilty,” &c. 

“ But never must I appear in the light of a 
reformer,” he writes, “political or religious; 
for to the introduction of new customs, appa- 
rently trivial, and the institution of new forms, 
however beneficial, the disgust of the semi- 
barbarous races may be traced.” 

The internal state of the country was mean- 


while improving; robberies were rare, the poor | 
were not harassed, justice was done to all.| 
The Dyaks were forbidden to war with one| 


another within the new rajah’s territory. 
Hostile chiefs beyond the boundary occasionally 
caused disturbances, which were of no perma- 
nent importance. 

It now became Mr. Brooke’s purpose to re- 
concile Muda Hassim, if possible, with his 


nephew, the Sultan of Borneo, of whom nothing | 


has yet been said. The objects of this mission 
were threefold: to reconcile the uncle and 
nephew ; to obtain the sultan’s consent to the 
cession of Sarawak; and to release certain cap- 
tive sailors. 

Two of Muda Hassim’s brothers, Budrudeen 
and Marsale, were to accompany Mr. Brooke 
on this embassy in his yacht Royalist. Muda 
Hassim took an affecting leave of them all, 
embracing his brothers with tears, and accom- 
panyingthemtothewharf. Mr. Brooke, who had 
never seen him display so much feeling, wrung 
his hand with emotion. The gongs struck up; 
the barge decorated with flags and streamers 
was towedslowly alongagainst the flood-tide ; the 
guns fired, and the embarkation had all the 
pomp and pride that Sarawak could boast. 

A week’s sail brought them off Bruni, the 
capital of Borneo, a miserable collection of huts, 
containing perhaps 10,000 inhabitants. Infor- 
mation of their arrival was sent to the sultan, 
and at the untimely hour of two in the morn- 
ing a crowd of pangerans came on board to 
welcome them. Many of these were relatives 


or friends of the two young princes, who were 
delighted to see them. They were all most 
eager for Muda Hassim’s return to the capital, 
declaring things could never go well till he 
came back. The country was in a wretched 
state, trade ruined, piracy abounding; and 
there was evidently a general desire to be on 
good terms with not only Muda Hassim but 
Mr. Brooke. 

Frequent interviews ensued with the sultan, 
a weak-minded man unable to cope with the 
difficulties of his situation, and exceedingly de- 
sirous for the moment to be good friends with 
his uncle. He seemed quite willing to confirm 
the cession of Sarawak, grasping Mr. Brooke 
by the hand and reiterating, “ My friend, my 
friend! I wish you to be there; I do not wish 
anybody else; you are my friend, and it is 
nobody’s business but mine. The country is 
| mine, and if I please I can give you all.” He 
was not a little proud of his smattering of 
| Spanish and Portuguese. The reconciliation 
| with Muda Hassim was soon complete, and the 
| captive sailors were surrendered, but as three of 
{them had been sold, Mr. Brooke paid a fair 
price for them. 

The sultan was a short, fat man of fifty, 
with a very weak expression of countenance; 
without dignity or intelligence, unacquainted 
with letters, generous, yet rapacious, constantly 
joking and trifling. His son-in-law, Mumin, 
| was adverse to Mr. Brooke; Pangeran Usup, 
on the other hand, shrewd, cautious, and 
ambitious, was willing to treat him with fairness 
and candour. “ One thing is evident,” he said, 
“that Muda Hassim must return to Borneo, 
for you and he cannot both govern Sarawak. 
If he comes away, you may have a fine trade 
there, but while he remains no native traders 
will visit the place.” 

It was finally resolved by a conclave of 
pangerans to grant the country of Sarawak to 
Mr. Brooke as its rajah or governor; and on 
the 1st of August, 1842, the contract bestow- 
ing the government on him was signed, sealed, 
and witnessed. Muda Hassim’s brothers re- 
turned on board, and the homeward voyage 
was commenced. 

On reaching Sarawak, the sultan’s letters 
were produced with all the pomp attainable, 
and read before Muda Hassim and his pange- 
rans. The last letter was that appointing Mr. 
Brooke governor. After this Muda Hassim 
said aloud, “If any one present disowns or 
contests the sultan’s appointment, let him now 
declare.” 

All were silent. He then asked the pange- 
rans one by one, beginning with Macota. 

“Pangeran Der Macota, what do you say?” 

Macota signified assent. The others were 
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each in turn challenged. Muda Hassim then | by Mr. Brooke in the native tongue, with a 
waved his sword, exclaiming,— | degree of fluency I never before witnessed 
“ Whoever he is that disobeys the sultan’s|even in a Malay. The purport of it was to 
mandate now received, I will separate his | point out emphatically the horrors of piracy 
skull.” on the one hand, which it was the determina- 
At the same instant, ten of his brothers, | tion of the British Government to suppress, 
drawing their krisses, flourished them threat- and on the other, the blessings arising from 
eningly, leaping about and thrusting quite peace and trade, which it was equally our wish 
close to Macota, who, had he started, would | to cultivate; and it concluded by fully explain- 
inevitably lave been wounded. He changed ing, that the measures lately adopted by us 
colour, but remained quiet and still, till an | against piracy were for the protection of all 
opportunity offered of gliding away. | \the peaceful communities along the coast. So 
Macota was to be sent out of the country, | great was the attention bestowed on the de- 
and Muda Hassim and his brothers proposed jlivery of this speech, that the dropping of 
returning to Bruni, but remained some time |a pin might have been heard.” 
longer where they were. | The chiefs assured Mr. Brooke of their 
Mr. Brooke again visited Singapore, and | anxiety to co-operate in so laudable an under- 
was fortunate enough to be brought home by | taking, and were desirous that the government 
his admiring friend, Captain Keppel, who was |of their river should be transferred to the 
cruising in H.M.S. Dido for the suppression | English. Thus terminated a most successful 
of piracy. Captain Keppel prepared with | | expedition against the worst pirates on the 
almost boyish enthusiasm to visit his friend’s | coast of Borneo, which, in spite of its severity, 
seat of government, and took measures for as; was undoubtedly of great importance to the 
grand a disembarkation as circumstances per- | best interests of humanity. 
mitted. The people were suitably impressed;| Captain Keppel has given a pleasing picture 
interviews ensued with Muda Hassim, who | of Mr. Brooke’s domestic arrangements at this 
begged Captain Keppel to suppress the pirates | time. The enclosure round his residence con- 
of Sarebus and Sakarran. Captain Keppel/|tained sheep, goats, bullocks, pigeons, cats, 
professed himself most happy (in a note couched | monkeys, poultry, geese, dogs, and ducks. 
very much like an answer toa polite invitation), | The house consisted of but one floor. <A large 
and having obtained all possible information |room in the centre, ornamented with every 
on the pirates’ position, strength, and numbers, | descri iption of firearms, served as audience- hall 
he prepared to attack them in their forts, land mess-room; bed-rooms opened on it, most 
accompanied by Mr. Brooke, who engaged to} of them comfortably furnished with matted 
raise an auxiliary force of three hundred men. | floors, easy chairs, pictures, and books. The 
The Dido remained at anchor, but supplied | kitchen and offices were a little way off, but 
her pinnace, two cutters, and a gig. Mr.| within the palisades. The inmates included 
Brooke’s native-built boat, the Jolly Bachelor, | | Mr. Douglas, formerly in the navy, a young 
carried a six-pounder brass gun and thirty | sur geon, and a Mr. Williamson, whose know- 
men. ‘The native force was numerous but un-|ledge of languages made him a good inter- 





| disciplined. preter. There was an old man-of-war’s man, 


A brisk attack ensued, narrated in Captain | 'who kept the arms in first-rate condition, and 


| Keppel’s liveliest manner. With very much /a clever factotum called Charlie, besides many 


less bloodshed than might have been reckoned | lothers of different nations. “ The cooking 
on, and no harm to the persons of women and | establishment was perfect, and the utmost 
children, the dwellings of five thousand pirates | bar mony prevailed. The great feeding time 
were burnt, the forts and several hundred} was at sunset, when Mr. Brooke took his seat 
boats taken and destroyed, upwards of sixty | at the head of the table, and all the estab- 
brass cannon captured, and vast stores of| lishment, as in days of yore, seated themselves 
arms and ammunition rendered useless. The | | according to their respective grades. This 
villain Macota, who had joined the pirates, was | hospitable board was open to all the officers of 
driven with them into the jungle, and captured | the Dido, and many a jovial evening we spent 


| in a muddy morass into which he had thrown | there. All Mr. Brooke’s party were characters 


himself to escape pursuit. |—all had travelled; and never did a minute 


Seriff Jaffer, who had compromised himself, | flag for want of some entertaining anecdote, 
was summoned by Mr. Brooke to a conference. | good story, or song, to pass away the time. 
“On this occasion,” says Captain Keppel, “I) From breakfast until bedtime there was no 
had the satisfaction of witnessing what must | intermission; and it was while smoking our 
have been (from the effect it produced on the | cigars in the evening that the natives, as well 
hearers) a splendid piece of oratory delivered as the Chinese settlers, used to drop in; and 
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after creeping up, according to their custom, 
and touching the hand of their European 
rajah, retire to the farther end of the room and 
squat down, and remain a couple of hours 
without uttering a word, and then creep out 
again. I have seen sixty or seventy of an 
evening come in and make this sort of 
salaam.”’ 

Captain Keppel quitted Sarawak for Singa- 
pore, to the sincere regret of Mr. Brooke, who 
had much enjoyed his companionship. Sir 
Edward Belcher, with H.M.S. Samarang and 
the steamer Phlegethon arrived soon after the 
Dido’s departure, and conveyed the Rajah 
Muda Hassim and his train to Borneo 
Proper. 

In February, 1845, a boat from her Ma- 
jesty’s steamer Diver landed Captain Bethune, 
and Mr. Brooke’s friend Mr. Wise, to whom 
for his exertions in England on his behalf he 
felt greatly indebted. A letter from Lord 
Aberdeen appointed Mr. Brooke confidential 
agent to her Majesty at Borneo, and directed 
him to proceed to the capital with letters 
for the sultan and Muda Hassim on the 
subject of piracy. His reception at court 
was gratifying; European help was coveted 
by the sultan, whom several desperate pirates 
were already threatening to attack. Captain 
Bethune was commissioned to report on the best 
locality for a settlement or station on the 
north-west coast; and the island of Labuan 
was examined and eventually chosen for that 
purpose. It is twenty-five miles in circum- 
ference, indifferently watered, and by no means 
attractive, but was considered tolerably adapted 
for trade and purposes of refuge for ship- 
wrecked vessels. 

Before the year 1845 closed, intelligence 
reached Rajah Brooke of the death of the no- 
torious Pangeran Usuf and his brother, whose 
attempts to overthrow the sultan and place 
themselves on the throne had kept the peace- 
able classes in constant apprehension. 

The new year 1846 came in merrily at 
Sarawak, and was kept by the handful of Kng- 
lish with a festive hospitality which Rajah 
Brooke trusted would endear the anniver- 
sary to the natives. He was full of hope 
and cheerfulness; but in the midst of 
general prosperity he suddenly heard of a 
new outbreak of the Sakarran pirates, 1,200 
strong, with seventy prahus; killing, sacking, 
carrying into slavery, and laying the country 
waste wherever they went. A few weeks 
later brought yet more startling and appalling 
news—that the wicked and imbecile Sultan of 
Borneo, detesting the English whose assistance 
he had yet so strenuously sought, and hating 
his uncles for their attachment to them, had 


| caused Rajah Muda Hassim and as many of his 
brothers as were within his reach to be basely 
massacred. Jaffer, a servant of the amiable 
prince Budrudeen, fled for his life with his 
master’s last commands to Rajah Brooke, and 
acquainted him with thedreadful circumstances. 
Muda Hassim, at that time seemingly enjoying 
the sultan’s confidence and attachment, had 
been declared heir to the throne. He and his 
brothers were living in apparent security in 
various parts of the city, when, at dead of 
night, they were attacked by order of the 
sultan, given under the royal signet, and thir- 
teen of the family—uncles, nephews, and 
cousins—were berbarously assassinated. For 
| some time, Prince Budrudeen defended himself 
| bravely, but, desperately wounded, he at last 
| escaped to a distant part of the building, ac- 
{companied by his sister and another young 
|lady, and calling to him his servant, directed 
| him to open a cask of gunpowder which stood 
|in the room. He then gave Jaffer a ring 
| which he desired him to carry to Mr. Brooke, 
}and to charge him not to forget him, but to 
lay his case and the cause of his country before 
ithe Queen of England. As soon as Jaffer had 

retired, Budrudeen fired the gunpowder, and, 
| with his two companions, was instantly blown 
'up. Muda Hassim’s house having been set 
‘on fire, he and his family fled from it and for 
some time defended themselves. He press- 
ingly entreated the sultan to spare their lives; 
but this being peremptorily refused, and his 
brothers slain before his eyes, he destroyed 
| himself with his pistol. 

Rajah Brooke writes—‘ It is impossible to 
describe the indignation which I feel at this 
almost unheard-of butchery of every member 
of the royal family known to be well inclined 
to the British policy. . Oh, how great 
is my grief and my rage! My friends! 
—my most unhappy friends !—all perished 
for their faithful adherence tous. Every man 
of ability, even of thought, in Borneo, is dead 
—sacrificed ! But the British Government 
will surely act! and if not,—then let me re- 
member I am still at war with this traitor and 
murderer—one more determined struggle— 
one last convulsive effort,—and if it fail, Borneo 
and all for which I have so long, so earnestly 
laboured must be abandoned, and——-”’ 

Here the journal abruptly ends. The 
British Government did act. <A British 
squadron under Sir Thomas Cochrane oppor- 
tunely arrived; and, with Mr. Brooke on 
board the flag-ship, sailed for Bruni, and 
struck terror by its sudden appearance before 
the city. The enemy fired the first shot; a 
destructive cannonade was the answer; the 
batteries were silenced, the city forsaken; the 
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sultan, with a body-guard of four hundred 
men, driven into the jungle. 

Eventually he returned to his throne and 
capital, with such apologies and protestations 
of sorrow as surely no sultan of twenty-five 
descents ever made to a private English gentle- 
man before! The position appears to us a 
false one; but the guilt and pusillanimity of 
the prince are as undeniable as the English 
rajah’s possession of the qualities which com- 
mand admiration and success—we may add, 
which are generally attended by envy, hatred, 
and malice. 

“What an extraordinary position,” exclaims 
Captain Mundy (after remarking that he was 
de facto sovereign of 700 miles of coast), “for 
an English gentleman to be placed in; and 
how has he managed to receive the homage of 
so vast a population? By anremitting kind- 
ness and attention to the natives of every 
description during a seven years’ residence 
in the heart of their country. What could be 
more remarkable than the voluntary gathering 
of the rajahs off Kimanis last month, just 
before our attack on Mambakat? People who 
had never seen him, and only heard from other 
tribes of his benevolence and good government 
at Sarawak, flocked to his standard, ready to 
give their lives in his cause. Then, how 
romantic his march into the interior, in pursuit 
of the treacherous sultan!—a decisive mea- 
sure, undertaken by orders of the admiral, 
which terminated in the total submission of 
the most ancient Mohammedan sovereign of 
the East, and finally placed him at the mercy 
of the English rajah.” 

We wish we could follow the instructive 
course of this brilliant character to the end; 
but it may not be in our narrow limits. He 
lived, suffered, and enjoyed more in his sixty 
odd years than one in a thousand has done— 
has left his mark in history, and a name, 


‘*To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


It is to be hoped that the able pen of some 
one who has watched his career throughout 
with sympathetic, intelligent interest, may 
give us a complete life of Rajah Brooke that 
shall be the treasure of the young and ardent, 


| while infusing many a caution against the 


shoals and quicksands that beset such a 
course. The remainder of it may be briefly 
epitomized. 

In 1847 Rajah Brooke revisited England, 
and found himself famous. He visited Queen 
Victoria at Windsor, and she made him Knight 
of the Bath. The University of Oxford con- 
ferred an honorary degree on him, and the City 
of London presented him with its freedom, 
in testimony of the admiration and respect of 


the corporation for the eminent services which 
he had rendered to this country and to the 
cause of humanity and civilization during his 
residence at Borneo. Public dinners, public 
meetings enabled multitudes to feast their 
eyes on him, and hang enchained on the 
accents of his singularly pleasant, impressive 
voice. Her Majesty created him Commissioner 
and Consul to the native States of Borneo, and 
Governor of Labuan”—that Labuan which 
was not “ purchased of the sultan’? by money, 
as he and his chiefs jealously hoped, but exacted 
of him by the English admiral in reparation 
of the insult offered by firing on the British 
flag. Lest there should be any question about 
this, we will give Captain Rodney Mundy’s 
express words,—“At daylight, I sent the 
boats of the ship, armed, to the capital, in 
charge of Lieut. Heath, to whom I gave written 
orders, directing him to translate them, sen- 
tence by sentence, to the prime minister. They 
gave a sketch of my instructions, but at the 
same time set forth the indignation which was 
felt by the English Government at the sultan 
having fired at the Queen’s flag; and that it 
would greatly depend on the conduct of his 
highness and the pangerans in my interview 
relative to the cession of Labuan, whether or 
not pacific relations would be renewed. I 
thought it necessary to use this decisive lan- 
guage, as it was evident from what Mr. Brooke 
had told me, that the sultan would expect a 
sum of money in exchange for the cession of 
Labuan; and as I was not authorized to en- 
tertain any proposition of this nature, but 
ordered “to take steps for obtaining formal 
possession of the island,” I foresaw that all 
kinds of difficulties would be made.”* 

A very difficult and disagreeable task was 
this for Captain Mundy, of which he acquitted 
himself with consummate tact; but we have 
clearer ideas now about annexation, and it is 
to be hoped that our brave commanders will 
not have many such tasks again. Labuan was 
ceded formally, however unwillingly; it was 
erected into an English colony, as governor 
of which Sir James Brooke received a salary 
of £2,000 a year. A bishop and several mis- 
sionary clergymen went out to the new settle- 
ment, where a pretty fair trade was established. 
Sir James Brooke’s nephew was appointed his 
heir and successor. In 1853 he revisited 
England. How strange it was to see him 
settled down for rest and relaxation in a 
quiet Surrey village, returning from long 
rides over the hills to breakfast, and taking 
his seat among the rural congregation of the 
parish church! We believe it was some years 





* Mundy’s “Events in Borneo,” vol. ii., 22-43. pp. 
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later that while he was again in this country, 
his health received a serious shock from a 
paralytic attack. For some months he was 
incapable of active mental or bodily exertion. 
The ensuing year an insurrection broke out in 
Borneo which he was not on the spot to quell. 
All his books and private papers were de- 
stroyed, and much misery occasioned to his 
harmless people. Great must have been his 
bitterness of heart; but the sympathizing 
public subscribed largely to enable him to re- 
place his property and purchase an estate, 
called Burrator, in Devonshire. Here his 
latter years were chiefly spent, though he re- 





visited Borneo in 1861, when the north-west 
part of the island was in rebellion; and again 
at a later date, when it was still in a state of 
disturbance. His last visit to the island was 
about five years ago, when he had the satis- 
faction of leaving it in peace and prosperity, in 
which state it has pretty well continued ever 
since. 

Sir James Brooke died at Burrator of para- 
lysis, on the 11th of June, 1868, aged sixty- 
five. His memory will be cherished and 
deservedly. He had high aspirations, and 
acted up to many of them. ‘None of us 
can act up to all. 


THE GERMAN PHILOSOPHER IN QUEENSLAND. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART SECOND. 


I PERSUADED little Ada to accompany me to the 
small house in one of the streets of Brisbane, 
where Mary Herder had taken up her abode. 
She was delighted to see me, for in a land of 
strangers a few hours’ earlier acquaintance will 


| make a sympathetic person seem like an old 
friend.. Her aunt, a widow, invited us to stay 


to tea, but we preferred to go and sit under the 
shade of the trees by the river side, and while 
chatting, watch the boatfuls of picnic parties 
who were celebrating Boxing day. 

At first we amused ourselves with noticing | 
the difference that had already taken place in 
the colonists of Queensland,—the young people, 
with their slight figures, dark eyes, and long 
lashes, already evincing a tropical organization. 

Then we merged into more personal sub- 
jects, and in reply to my questions, Mary told 
me that her aunt was very kind, and quite 
inclined to spoil her, but that she certainly 
had been a little disappointed to find her} 
mother’s sister so unlike the one who was 
gone. More than this she would not tell, but | 
said, “When I set to work with my little| 
pupils, I shall see things quite differently. 1) 
have been four months with nothing to do but | 
to brood over my own sorrows, and that makes 
me look gloomily upon the world.” 

Then changing the subject, she told me that 
she had called upon Herr Schumann, and heard 
that his son was gradually recovering, though 
still very weak. Her aunt had seen the old 
man, been much amused at his attempts to 
speak English, and had asked him to come 





sometimes to her house. 


“You see, Miss,”’ she said to me afterwards, 
“Mary has been brought up in those foreign 
countries, and might pine a bit if she did not 
sometimes hear their outlandish language. 
Besides, she’ll soon: get children to teach if 
people hear her talking away just as if she was 
every inch a German; though how they can 
like to have their girls taught such barbarous- 
sounding stuff, when there’s their own honest 
mother tongue in the world, I can’t tell.” 

Then the kind loquacious woman took me 
to see the little rooms she had prepared for 
her niece’s use, running on—‘ My poor sister 


‘always told me how fond her daughter was of 


the arts, and of visiting the picture galleries. 
So, thought I to myself, she shan’t miss what 
she has been accustomed to, and I’ve made her 
a private one of her own, with all the fine 
pictures I could find. And here’s a piano, too ; 
and as I couldn’t afford any sculpture, I’ve 
bought some china figures, which are better 


\than those alabaster gimcracks, that won't 


even bear a good washing.” 


Dear good soul! she had done her best to | 
prevent Mary from feeling the want of “the | 
arts,” but the effect was not pleasing to culti- | 


vated eyes. The two rooms thus prepared 
had a glaring paper on the walls, on which 
were nailed painted daubs of every description, 
the only passable specimens being coloured 
pictures from the Illustrated News. Then there 
were china shepherdesses in impossible atti- 
tudes, and animals which might pass equally 
well for dogs, lions, or sheep. As to the piano, 
half the notes were dumb or jingled, and the 
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other half hopelessly out of tune. Poor Mary! 
it was the first time in her life that she real- 
ized that she was not altogether born a lady, 
her mother having been married for her beauty 
by a German artist. This aunt had received 
but a poor education, which had not been im- 
proved by twenty years spent in a country 
where refinements were only within reach of 
the rich. 

Still, the aunt and niece got on capitally 
together, for the hearts of both were good and 
true; and though it was impossible to help a 
hearty laugh sometimes at the good woman’s 
crude ideas, the young girl never lost sight of 
the kindness of her intentions. 

And she was well taken care of, for Mrs. 
Buxton, proud of her “ learning ” and beauty, 
treated Mary much as if she were an “alabaster 
gimcrack,’’ and also respected her opinions 
and welcomed her friends to the house. Such 
was the home in which one of my fellow- 
passengers began her new life. 

As I did not remain very long in Brisbane, 
I could not trace the history of the old Ger- 
man myself, but long afterwards I heard it all 
from the gentleman who had told us the legend 
of the Bunya, and had also taken an interest in 
Mary Herder and Herr Schumann. He visited 
the son, and found that he had a farm near to 
his own station; but, like most settlers, came 
to town from time to time to transact business 
orto have a few weeks’ recreation. It was on 
one: of these visits, when he had come down to 
meet his father, that he caught colonial fever ; 
and as he felt his strength ebbing, he begged 
his friend to send a telegram to summon Herr 
Schumann in case of danger. This had been 
done in the manner described by him. Twelve 
hours before the arrival of the steamer, Hein- 
rich had fallen into a sleep, which had proved 
the turning-point of the fever, and when the 
old man arrived all immediate danger was past. 
It was touching to watch his delight at seeing 
his son once more, but it required much ex- 
planation by signs on the part of the friends to 
prevent the sick man from being over-excited 
by the father’s vehemence of alternate joy and 
sorrow at his altered looks. At last the young 
man summoned strength to murmur, “ Father, 
watch by me, but I am weak. Keep me quiet.”’ 
From that moment he installed himself as 
nurse, would allow no one else to tend his son; 
and though he made many mistakes, and often 
spilt the food: in his trembling eagerness to 
give it the moment it was asked for, he con- 
seientiously carried out the injunction to re- 
main quiet. For days he sat by the bedside, 
watching every movement of the patient, and 
never uttering a word, except in answer to 
a direct question, and almost seeming to 











resent the interruption of the doctor’s visit. 
After a time Heinrich’s strength returned, 
and he and his father would have long con- 
versations about the events which had hap- 
pened during the seven years they had been 
separated. 

The old man was tolerably happy while this 
state of things continued, but when his son was 
well enough to go out on business, then the 
philosopher felt the change in his mode of 
life, and missed his books and German friends. 
His previous years had not fitted him for a 
new country. He had been brought up in the 
university at Halle, and having distinguished 
himself in moral science and theology, he ob- 
tained a curacy in a village near Manheim. 
He married a housewifely Dutch girl, and had 
one son, Heinrich, soon after he had settled 
down in the parsonage, where he lived very 
comfortably on his salary and a small income 
bequeathed by his father. 

I suppose most people know the story of the 
three savans, who were employed to write a 
dissertation on the camel. The Englishman 
travelled to the East, and having collected a 
vast mass of facts relating to the habits and 
structure of the animal, wrote a voluminous 
jumble of natural history and science on the 
subject. The Frenchman sat down immediately, 
dashed off a sparkling description, and said, 
“ Voila le chameau!” ‘The German retired to 
his study and proceeded to evolve a camel out 
of the depths of his moral consciousness, and 
the story says “he is at it still.” Well, I 
think Herr Schumann might have been that 
very German. LEarly in life he showed a ten- 
dency to forget the realities of life in abstruse 
speculations, and every year it grew upon 
him. 

At first his congregation were delighted at 


possessirg sucha learned pastor. All Germans | 


are more or less metaphysical, and they at first 








tried to follow Herr Schumann’s vague argu- | 


ments, and discussed them together over their 
evening pipes. After a time the discourses 
grew beyond their comprehension, and they 
smoked in silence, shaking their heads and 
looking wise, but never committing themselves 
when the morning’s sermon was spoken of. 
As to the women, they soon gave up even 
listening ; but when they met to consult with 
Frau Schumann on weighty questions of pick- 
ling and preserving, they wouldcongratulate her 
on having so learned a husband. She, good soul, 
had unlimited belief in his powers, and the 


more dreamy and unpractical he became, the | 


more she reverenced him. “Oh, indeed,” she 
would reply, “I am proud of the house father ; 
he grows greater every day. I used to beable 
to understand some part of his sermons, but 
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now he has soared so much beyond me that I 
never even attempt it!” Then she would add, 
with even greater self-congratulation, “And I do 
believe, if it was not for me, he would altogether 
forget to take bodily food.” And she dusted, 
and she cooked, and she bustled on with im- 
|| mense satisfaction at being the means for 
|| nourishing a philosopher. 

This state of things went on for many years, 
till the congregation began to think that a 
|| more every-day pastor would suit them better. 
‘| It was all very well to have an incipient 
| Schlegel or Kant among them, but their 
|| children were untaught and their sick ones 
| unvisited, while the minister was weighing the 
| 
| 





capabilities of the human intellect, and analyz- 
ing the sensation of pain. So they began to 
draw up petitions and complaints, till Herr 
Schumann, vexed at these interruptions, threw 
up his cure in anger, and resolved to devote 
|} himself entirely to the production of a great 
|} book. The family moved into a house of four 
rooms, the principal of which was devoted to 
his books and papers, while Frau Schumann 
and Heinrich lived chiefly in the kitchen. Herr 
Schumann had thought that the inherited in- 
come would be sufficient to support them, but 
his wife, though her reverence prevented her 
from contradicting, knew that she would have 
to eke out their means by taking in sewing 
and selling her hams and preserves. So she 
worked on cheerfully in anticipation of the 
time when the publication of the great work 
would render them all rich and famous. 
husband spent his time in writing and in teach- 
ing little Heinrich, of whom he was very fond. 
He never knew whence came half the money 
for their support, though sometimes, noticing 
that Gretchen was perpetually engaged in 
household affairs, he would meditate on “the 
baser composition of woman’s mind, which 


things she provided. 

Once a year Herr Schumann made an expe- | 
dition to the Leipzig fair to invest in books | 
and reams of foolscap, sometimes taking with | 
him a volume of manuscript to offer to some | 
publisher. None had as yet been found to 
accept it. One man took the folio home, did | 
not read it, and returned it, saying that the 
subject was beyond the age. Others recom- 
mended the author to finish the whole series 
before attempting to print any volumes, and in 
that way got rid of him for ever, for it was a 
subject that never could be completed. It was 
not a camel that our German had undertaken 
| —nothing half so material and comprehensible 
| as that—but to evolve a religion and theory of 
the universe out of his moral consciousness. 














Her | 


To do this, he had first to examine and philoso- 
phize upon the beliefs of the antediluvians ; 
and as he stopped at every turn to analyze 
possible ideas and sensations, that alone was 
an inexhaustible work. Then he had to wade 
through and comment upon every obtainable 
book of philosophy and religion, before culmi- 
nating in his grand analysis of the mind of a 
Lutheran Christian of the present day. His 
views on this part of the subject were likely to 
be narrow, being entirely drawn from his own 
experiences, and from observations of a few 
friends of like tastes with himself, with whom he 
was wont occasionally to hold learned discourse. 

Under such circumstances Heinrich grew 
up. He was a fine boy, who inherited his 
mother’s common sense, together with much of 
his father’s ability—a combination which ren- 
dered him like an Englishman in temperament. 
At seventeen he went to the university. Herr 
Schumann hoped that he would take vigorously 
to learning, and follow in his own footsteps. But 
the son had no such intentions. All his life 
he had been bored with books on one hand, 
and with small household economies on the 
other, and he longed for some free, open life, 
where he could make money to raise himslf 
into a better position. While at the university 
he heard of a number of families and students 
who were going out to Australia, lured by the 
tales of adventure and the grant of land which 
the Queensland Government offered to all emi- 
grants. This was the opportunity Heinrich 
had wished for, and he determined to go. His 
parents were horror-struck at the idea of his 

















travelling over the seas; but the boy had 
always had his own way, and would have it 
now. So Gretchen (like many a mother) 
stitched away her grief in preparing his clothes 
for the voyage, while the philosopher was quite 
roused from his dreamy speculations by the 


could employ itself wholly in cooking and| presence of a pain that found no place in his 
sewing,” while contentedly consuming the good | metaphysics. 


When Heinrich, after a long voyage, arrived 
at Brisbane, he received his land order, but 











found ‘that his allotment lay two hundred miles 
inland. The chance of this he had never cal- 
culated, and had only just sufficient money to 
enable him to buya horse and set out in search 
of his property. When found it proved to be 
an unfenced valley among the hills. He had 
no means to begin to build a dwelling, and at 
last was so reduced as to accept gratefully the 
post of shepherd to a neighbouring squatter. 
During the long hours of solitude which his 
employment necessitated, he often thought 
with regret of the old home, and repented of 
having left his parents. The manager of the 
station, discovering that the young German was 
capable of higher work, promoted him to be a 
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stockman, and, finally, to keep accounts and | 
overlook the other men. By this means he} 
acquired a good knowledge of sheep farming | 


and dairying, and was also able to save up all | 


his wages, there being few expenses of living 
in the bush, and none of dress. 

After four years of serving, he determined to 
cultivate his own plot of ground. He found a 
youth, younger than himself, who was much in 
the same predicament, and he invited him to 
share his labour and his profits. Together 
they cut down trees, split the trunks into slabs, 
of which they formed the walls of a hut, 
and used the bark for roofing. A couple of 
stretcher beds, a few chairs and a table, 
formed their stock of furniture, and having 
built a shelter for themselves, they proceeded 
to fence in the land, to stock it with a few 
sheep and cattle, and to plant corn and pota- 
toes in the flats, which they cultivated by 
degrees. There had been a succession of good 
seasons, and young Schumann and his friend 
James Henderson prospered unusually well, 
and already began to think of enlarging and 
improving their dwelling. 

Meanwhile things had gone on much the 
same in the cottage in Germany. Herr Schu- 
man was still engaged in the great work which 
grew bulkier every day, and each year looked 
less inviting to the publishers to whom he 
offered the first volumes. Gretchen still lived 
much in her kitchen, but between her and her 
husband there was now one meeting-point. 
Every month, except when Heinrich was out 
shepherding, and unable to procure paper and 
ink, there came a letter from the absent son 
which both read with equal interest, looking 
upon the poor boy as the greatest martyr and 
most adventurous hero that ever lived. Then the 
father would leave his “Theory of the Universe ” 
to write a long vague epistle to him, while the 
mother, with infinite labour and pains, would 
indite a short letter, in which sheyould make all 
sorts of tender inquiries shoulithe mending of 
his clothes and the cooking of the dinner. 
Poor woman, she would have been dismayed if 
she had seen him in his red shirt and dirty 
cabbage-tree hat,and had been called upon to eat 
the damper and meat that were cooked in a 
camp oven, or on the ashes. 

But this state of things was not to last long. 
One night Gretchen was returning from market 
and was caught in a violent snowstorm, and 
wet through; she was not as young as she 
was once, and this brought on influenza, from 
which in a few weeks she died. Her husband 
was inconsolable for her loss, and indulged in 
floods of tears, thereby becoming, if not like 
other people, at least like most Germans. 

And he could find no comfort in his grief, 








for in the process of reasoning and analysis, 
ithe spirit of religion had melted from his 
|grasp. God was to him but a first cause, the 


next world a sphere for the completion of | 


human yearnings (sehnswcht), and the Re- 
deemer a necessary element in the scheme of 
justice. The Comforter found no place at all. 
He could not find occupation in his work, 
because death had brought eternity so near, 
and made heaven so real, that it became difficult 
to sit down and reason upon them as abstract 
possibilities. 

Then the father’s heart turned towards the 
son in a distant land, and he found relief in 
writing a long letter to Heinrich. 


Soonanother and still more practicaldifficulty | 


appeared. The income which he had imagined 
capable of supporting two or three, suddenly 
became insufficient for one, now that it was no 
longer augmented by Gretchen’s secret earnings, 
and spun out by thriftiness. Poor man, he was 
utterly adrift,and thought that the wantof money 
was entirely owing to his bad management. 
So it was in a great measure, for the creation 
of a new ideal world he would have found an 
easy task compared to the procuring of one 
dinner. 

The philosopher would have run a chance of 
starvation had not a friend of his wife’s begged 
him to board with them, until he received an 
answer from his son, whom he had expressed 





a wish to join in Queensland. So the good | 


housewife took care of him, and when a letter 
from Heinrich came asking his father to live 
with him, she engaged his passage, packed his 
clothes and his books, and saw him safe on 
board the vessel bound for Australia. All the 
passengers were Germans who were going out to 


the gold-fields of New South Wales and Victoria, | 
so with his books around him in a quiet cabin, | 


the old man felt tolerably at home. When the 
ship arrived at Sydney, a friend found him 
some lodgings, saw to the unloading of his 
boxes, and left him to wait until his son should 
inform him by what steamer to come on to 
Brisbane. After three weeks of anxious ex- 
pectation, he had received the telegram which 
caused him to take the voyage in the same 
vessel with ourselves. 

I have said that after the occupation of 
nursing his son was gone, Herr Schumann 
began to feel the want of his usual pursuits 
and companions. He had left everything, 
except a few necessaries, at the lodgings in 
Sydney, and Heinrich now wrote to request 
that the boxes should be forwarded. There 
was great grief when an answer arrived from 
the landlord, saying, that as the gentleman had 
gone off without paying his bill, the printed 
books had been sold to cover expenses. They 
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had fetched but very little, the man said, being | 
all in a foreign language, but he would send the | 
clothes and papers that still remained. 

Then, for the first time, the philosopher 
remembered his omission, and bitterly regretted 
it, especially as it had caused the scattering to 
the wind of his cherished friends and necessary 
companions. In despair he went off to claim 
sympathy from Mary, and then spent days in 
hovering about the bookshops in search of 
copies of his favourites. He found stray 
volumes of Aristotle and Plato, and various 
Latin and Greek books, but was quite astonished 
and angry with the shopkeepers because they 
had no German literature. Pitying their ignor- 
ance and insensibility, he gave them long lists 
of authors whose writings they ought immedi- 
ately to procure for the benefit of society. But 
the men only smiled at the old man’s broken 
English and enthusiasm, and declined to invest 
in goods that nobody would buy. 

At last one man, more good-natured than 
the rest, heard that a gentleman who had 
formerly travelled a great deal, was about to 
sell his library, and suggested that Herr Schu- 
mann should go to the auction. To his intense 
delight there were all Goethe’s, Schiller’s, and 
Richter’s works, and without consulting his 
son, he spent every penny in his possession in 
buying them, and engaged a boy to wheel them 
immediately to the lodgings. Heinrich was 
considerably surprised to see the arrival of a 
barrowful: of great volumes, and secretly 
wondered how they were to be conveyed into 
the bush. However, the deed was done, and 
it would have been easier to persuade a man 
to give up a newly recovered friend, than Herr 
Schumann his bulky treasures. Once more 
his days were spent in reading, and the even- 
ings in visiting Mary. 

I think the aunt would have become tired of 
these frequent incursions, had she not cast a 
matronly eye on the good-looking son who 
came at the same time, and evidently enjoyed 
her niece’s society. It was wonderful how con- 
siderate Heinrich was; he never would let his 
father walk out alone at night,—would not hurry 





him away from Brisbane, and altogether showed 
a most dutiful interest in his aged parent. 

Meanwhile, James Henderson, who was in 
charge of the settlement, was wondering what 
could be detaining his partner; and Mrs. 
Buxton was building castles in the air, or 
rather a neat cottage in the bush for Mary. 

I do think that good old lady was very much 
tried. Mary and Heinrich would begin their 
conversation most properly in English, but 
gradually merge into German as they became 
more interested. The aunt, a match-maker to 


watching the young people with the utmost 
curiosity. Their matter-ot-fact discussions she 
wouldmentally translate into ardent expressions 
ef sentiment’; and when taxed with this, Mary 


would most provokingly insist that they had | 


been talking of pictures, or the relative merits 
of English and German universities. So 
kind Mrs. Buxton’s curiosity was constantly 
excited without hope of gratification. 

On one particular, however, she was not 
deceived—Heinrich had lost his heart to her 
niece, though as yet she was not aware of the 
fact; and he determined to win the sweet girl 
who united ali the graces of an Englishwoman 
and a foreigner, and thus fulfil his ideal. 

But at last his departure could be delayed 
no longer, and he left Mary to her occupation 
of teaching, while he went back to his work on 
the farm. The journey thither was by no 


means easily accomplished,, and the manner of 


transporting Herr Schumann and his books 
was a subject of much anxious consideration. 
The latter were packed up and sent by a dray, 
and Heinrich procured a quiet yeo-necked horse 





for his father, who at first declined to mount | 
at all, and showed a decided preference for | 
travelling in the bullock dray in company with | 


his treasures. But this could not be, so the 
philosopher had to consent to jog along in a 
ponderous fashion, which was consistent but 
not graceful. Nothing would induce him to 
go out of a trot or walk the whole way. This 
was perhaps as well, as he had an absent 
manner of always pulling the reins the exactly 


opposite way to which he wanted to go, or of 


leaving the animal entirely to its own devices, 


while he went off in a reverie, or evenoccasionally 
fell asleep. This did not signify while riding 
at a slow pace, but these eccentricities of horse- 


manship might have been dangerous in a | 


canter or gallop. 


Heinrich had during the journey been trying | 


to impress upon his father that the accommo- 


dation he could offer was but rough, and showed | 
him two or three huts which resembled his own. | 


But somehow the old man had never realized 
anything less complete than the inns at which 
they had stopped for the nights. In Germany 


he had been wont to talk of the acres of land | 


his son possessed, and received a proportionate || 


amount of congratulation from the neighbours. 
He had pictured to himself a park, or rich arable 
land, and was greatiy disappointed to see only 
gum trees and scanty grass, and could not 


conceal his dissatisfaction at the aspect of the || 


homestead, which consisted of a slab hut, sur- | 


rounded by vegetable garden and corn-fields. 
It must be borne in mind that Heinrich was 
only a settler, and consequently possessed a very 











the backbone, used to sit knitting away, and 


humble dwelling, and small quantity of stock. 
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A settler stands in the same relation to a 
squatter that a small farmer does to a squire, 
though both ‘are independent landholders. 
The interior was as unattractive as the exterior, 
being composed of three rooms divided by par- 
titions, and lighted by small square windows. 

“ Is this the kitchen?” asked HerrSchumann, 
as they entered the sitting-room, the furniture 
of which consisted of a deal table, some three- 
legged stools, and a number of shelves. 

*We don’t want a kitchen, father, the 
parlour answers all purposes.” 

And this was evidently the case, for there 
was a fireplace, large as an old-fashioned 
chimney-place, and in the midst great logs 
blazed, and heated the caldron and kettle, 
which hung over the fire. A camp oven was 
almost hidden among the ashes, and from this 
James Henderson took the damper (unleavened 
bread), and prepared to make the tea, and 
toast some bacon, while Heinrich led his father 
to the inner room. On this apartment the son 
had bestowed all the time and money he could 
spare, and most of the furniture being his own 
handiwork, he was rather proud of his success. 
It was disappointing to see that Herr Schu- 
mann did not appreciate it, though he tried 
hard to. put the best face upon. the matter. 
There was a bed in the room, a chair, a wash- 
ing-stand made of a piece of board supported by 
four'young gum-tree stems, and.a writing-table 
that the two young men had looked upon as 
the masterpiece of their carpentering art. 
Certainly the floor was only earthen, but that was 
eool and pleasant enough when there’were not 
too many ants crawling about. The poor old 
man said nothing, but looked hopelessly like a 
fish out of water, and wondered how life was 
possible in such a place. But he was thoroughly 
exhausted ‘with his journey, and'soon forgot 
his bewilderment in sleep, while Heinrich and 
James Henderson sat long over the fire devising 
means forthe comfort of their new inmate. 

Next day the dray arrived with the luggage, 
and there was great work in unpacking and 
stowing away the precious manuscripts and 
books. Every inch of space in the bedroom 
was filled with clothes or literature, and there 
were longing eyes cast upon the shelves in the 
sitting-room. 

“Could you not take away the cups and put 
the books there instead ? they would look more 
in keeping with a student’s house.” 

“But Lam not a student, father, and there 
is no other place to put the china,” said 
Heinrich, laughing; “so we must knock up 
some more shelves in your room, and then 
you'll be able to write your great work in the 
midst of your friends the authors.” 

And the philosopher did sit down to 





continue “ The Theory of the Universe ;” but 
somehow the changes and the jogging he had 
gone through of late had broken the thread of 
reasoning. As to evolving anything out of his 
moral consciousness, he was so distracted by 
new scenes, so utterly out of his element, that 
he had no consciousness at all but that of 
having been transplanted upsidedown. Hein- 
rich suggested that he should begin upon his 
analysis of the human mind, as he had lately 
so much extended his acquaintance with man- 
kind. But the live specimens were so different 
from the ideal, facts and theories had so often 
come into direct opposition, that it was difficult 
to find a philosophy that wouldtakethem both in. 
Still he wrote on from time to time, and oc- 
cupied his leisure wandering among the trees, 
or hovering affectionately about his son. 

Poor Heinrich had rather an anxious task 
during the next two years, though his farm 
prospered amazingly. His father could: not 
adapt himself to circumstances, and was rest- 
less and purpv ‘eless, and constantly in. trouble. 
He took no terest in outward things, and 
would not be persuaded to mount a horse, 
so time hung heavily on his hands, especially, 





as once or twice occurred, his ink had been ex- | 


hausted or upset, and no more was procurable | 


for some weeks. 


Then, too, James Henderson, and young men | 


who came to the hut, often made merry at the 
old German’s expense, and would draw him on 
to talk, and then laugh at his “mooning 
notions” and broken English. 


And those precious manuscriptsand books !— | 
they fared no better intheirnewabode. Oncethe | 


rain came in through the bark roof, and reduced 
them nearly to papier-maché; and on another 
occasion the ants made a nest in the “ Ante- 
diluvian Ethics,’ and the hornets in the 
* Grecian Philosophers.” 

So things went on very uncomfortably, till 
Heinrich made a large sum of money by the 
sale of his produce, and resolved to afford him- 
self the luxury of a wife. 
down to Brisbane, obtained Mary’s consent to 
marry him within six months, and returned to 
furbish up the hut for her reception. A new 
room was added, and the whole house lined 
with canvas; a kitchen was built, and some 
flower seed planted in the vegetable garden, so 
that the whole place presented quite a civilized 
aspect. Herr Schumann was delighted to ac- 
company hisson down to the marriage, especially 
as it was promised that they would procure a 
spring cart for the journey home, It was a 
very quiet wedding, the only guests being 
Mary’s little pupils and the gentleman fellow- 
passenger, who gave the bride away. As to 
the aunt, she was in a great state of satisfaction 


He took a journey | 
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at her niece having procured a husband so|him about his doubts and unbelief, hers 
soon. being too completely a heart-religion to admit 
“You see, my dear, though this is not much] of reasoning and definition, but she always 
of a match just now, these settlers often become | spoke out simply her thoughts upon holy things 
great squatters,and you mayroll in yourcarriage | when occasion drew them forth. 
some day. Between you and me,I had aneye| By degrees the old man joined her in her 
to this kind of thing when I asked you to come} morning reading of the Bible, and even in the 
to me, and as I have done you this good turn,| Lord’s Prayer. It is true that he had proved 
when you are a rich lady you must ask your| that prayer was useless, that the whole arrange- 
old aunt to take a drive sometimes.” ment of the universe, the whole chain of fate 
So good Mrs. Buxton joked and chuckled, and | would be broken, if the Creator turned aside to 
after the breakfast helped to pack bride, bride-| answer the prayer of a mortal, but Mary seemed 
groom, father, and luggage into the spring cart | to have such complete belief in its efficacy, that 
which was to convey them straight to Manheim | he began to believe.there must be something 
farm. in it.. And as. bad times came, and anxieties 
Mary was a little dismayed at the outward|and worries might. have distracted the young 
appearance of the hut, but quite pleased at the | wife—when there was a chance that the drought 
interior, and delighted at the picturesqueness| might render. them all penniless in the midst 
of the bush girl who had been engaged as a he saw that she carried 
servant. every difficulty to God,and gained comfort and 
What a change came over that rude dwell-| strength to tide-over the evil day, and then 
ing in the space of a few days! Even here would. sometimes say a few words of prayer him- 
there was scope for the exercise of artistic| self. Their requests were granted, and though 
taste, and the canvas walls were soon adorned| impoverished, Heinrich had still sufficient left 
with pictures painted by Mary herself, and the | to begin again with, and to provide for the 
deal furniture gay w ith chintz; and these and | little son who made his appearance one summer 
numerous little feminine knicknacks threw a| morning. 
womanly glow over the whole place. And as time went on, a brick cottage was 
And the fingers that were skilful on the | built 1 in the place of the bark hut, and Heinrich 
piano proved equally so in the pudding-basin; | rapidly became a well-to-do man. 
and Herr Schumann began to think that 
Gretchen’s reign had come back when he saw | 
the nice little dinners that were produced out| this dwelling. The husband has developed 
of that camp oven and caldron. | into an active, intelligent Christianman; Mary is 
As to the father, the new daughter-in-law’s | sweet and simple as ever, and has time now to 
presence made quite a revolution in his life.| play and sing in the evenings with her little 
She had unlimited influence over him, and}ones, for two girls have been added to the 
while sympathizing in many of his literary tastes, | home party. 
led him to employ himself more practically, and | And the old German, he is waiting for the 
take interest in the Lie sons and things pees ig summons to join Gretchen in the heaven in 
him. There ws Sometimes a doubt 
ing, sewing, and alia aning—to she done by herself’ will arise, an absent er come over his face; 
and the ignorant stockman’s daughter; but she | but the young mother always sees the expression, 
not only performed disagreeable work cheer-| and putting the baby in his arms, tells the elder 
fully, but laughed at her own misteleet-stnddeéllddsen to go and romp with grandpapa. 
Heinrich believe that she looked upon ironing, | And as his frame grows feebler, his hope and 
dusting, and bread-making as capital amuse-| trust seem to burn brighter, and his faith to 
ments. She told the philosopher that as he|become more simple. The philosopher, after 
was at home all day, he should be her prime|many mental storms and driftings into the 
helper, and beguiled him into drying the tea- unknown pathless sea, has reached a haven at 
things, making his own bed, and beating up | | last, and become a child once more. 
the eggs when she made the puddings; and he| Anda blessed second childhood it is, “for 
grew quite cheerful, not to say merry, over his | of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
unwonted employment. She never argued with | AUSTRALIE. 



































And now, far away in the bush of the anti- | 
podes, a little family is living most happily in | 
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LIFE CRYSTALS. 


TxE world is full of crystals. Swift, or slow, 
Or dark, or bright, their varying formation, 
From pure calm heights of fair untrodden snow, 
To fire-wrought depths of earliest creation. 
And life is full of crystals, forming still, 
In myriad-shaped results, from good and seeming ill. 


Yea, forming everywhere ; in busiest street, 
In noisiest throng. Oh, how it would astound us, 
The strange soul chemistry of some we meet 
In slight and passing talk! for all around us 
Deep inner silence broods o’er gems to be— 
Now, in three-visioned hearts, trace out the work with me. 


A heart that wonderingly received the flow 

Of marvels and of mysteries of being, 
Of sympathies and tensions, joy and woe, 

Each earnestly from baser substance freeing, 
A great life-mixture, full and deep and strong ; 
A sudden touch, and, lo! it crystallized in song. 


Then forth it flashed among the souls of men, 
Its own prismatic radiance, brightly darting 
A several rainbow for each several ken ; 
The secrets of the starlight all imparting, 
Reflecting many a heart’s clear rays unknown, 
And freely shedding light, it analyzed their own. 


A heart from which all joy had ebbed away, 
And grief poured in a flood of burning anguish, 
Then sealed the molten glow, till, day by day, 
The fires without, within, began to languish ; 
Then “ afterward ’’ came coolness, all was well, 
And from the broken crust a shining crystal fell. 


A mourner found and fastened on her breast 
The soft-hued gem ; the prized by mourners only. 
With sense of treasure gained she sought her rest, 
No longer wandering in the twilight lonely, 
The sorrow-crystal glittering in the dark, 
While faith and hope shone out to greet its starry spark. 


A heart where emptiness seemed emptier made 
By colourless remains of tasteless pleasure ; 
One came, and opening the hollow shade, 
Poured in his own strong love in fullest measure, 
Then shadowed it with silent falling night, 
And stilled it with the presence of his might. 


A little while, then found the Master there 
Love-crystals, sparkling in the joyous morning. 
He stooped to gaze, and smiled to own them fair, 
A treasured choice for his own rich adorning, 
Then set them in his diadem above, 
To mingle evermore with his own light and love. 
FANNY R, HAVERGAL. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII.—MRS. HELLIER HAS HER OWN |they met in the breakfast-room, the morning 
Way. jafter Mrs. Hellier’s arrival at Little Ham. 


| “Do you think mamma will go out for a walk| 


“You must ask her,” Rachel replied. “I 


to-day ?”” Willie asked of Mrs. Hastings, when | dare say she will take a walk with you if you 
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tell her you would like it; and a sea-breeze 
will do her good.” 

“Then I'll ask her,” said Willie; “and will 
you go too, aunt Rachel P”’ 

“TI think not, to-day,”’ Rachel answered, after 
some deliberation. 

A shadow of disappointment passed over 
Willie’s features at her words; but it quickly 
vanished when Marion appeared, and he went 
up to her with his petition on his lips. 

* Aunt Rachel says it will do you good to 
feel a sea-breeze, mamma. Will you go for a 
walk on the cliffs ?” 

“ Yes, after breakfast,’’ said Marion, with a 
face so pale that it told of a sleepless night, 
and lips quivering with the emotion pro- 
duced by the child’s considerate words. So 
after breakfast, Willie and his step-mother 
wandered hand in hand to the sea-shore, and 
chose a shady nook under the cliffs, where they 
could sit and watch the flow of the tide as they 
talked. 

Marion had another object besides her health, 
or even the wish to please Willie, in taking 
this walk alone with him. She wanted to hear 
from his lips, a full account of all that had 
passed during the last hours he had spent 
with his father. To give it was a sorrowful 
task for the child; but it was one which, 
although his tears often interrupted him, he 
faithfully performed. 





“There is one promise,” said Willie, when | 
his recital was ended, “ which papa made me| 
in the train, of which I have not told you.” 

“Every wish of his shall be carried out,” | 
Marion replied. “What was the promise?” 

“He promised not to send nurse away while | 
I was at school,” said Willie. 

The old feelings of jealousy flitted across | 


increasing the burden on their hospitality, 
unless she might be allowed to share in house- 
hold expenses during her visit at their house. 
She wished to stay with them till Willie went 
back toschool. This led toa long and animated 
argument, Rachel and her husband firmly 
declining to accede to this proposal—perhaps 
with a feeling of pride, which was all the stronger 
because they really were poor—and Marion as 
firmly, and with a touch of her old wilfulness, 
refusing to continue to put them to expense on 
her account. 

Marion was immoveable ; and at length per- 
suaded Rachel to go out with her to engage 
some rooms at a neighbouring farmhouse. 

“T shall see almost as much of you as though 
I were staying in your house,’’ Marion observed; 
and with this Rachel was obliged to be con- 


tent, although she did make the remark to | 
Hugh, after the agreement between Mrs. Hel- | 
lier and the farmer’s wife had been made, that | 
she thought they were acting rather unkindly | 
not to let her sister stay under any circum- | 


stances. 

Marion took up her abode at the farmhouse 
the day after Mrs. White’s arrival. Rachel 
and Hugh walked thither with her and Willie 
after tea, and only left her when the lateness 
of the hour warned them that it was time to 
return. 

“You will come and see us to-morrow,” 
said Rachel, as she bade Marion good night. 

“Yes,” Marion replied, in a light tone; “ un- 
less Willie and I are too busy putting our new 
home to rights.” 

Marion would not have her sister know how 
her heart sank within her at the thought of 
living at the farmhouse, for there was a tinge 
of self-willin her adherence to her plan; soshe 











Marion’s conscience, but only as memories of| spoke hopefully till Rachel was gone, and 
the past. | wept bitterly when she found herself alone in 

Marion, in that one day, had discovered that | her own room. Would this desolate loneliness 
she loved the child entrusted to her care un-|be felt all through her life? she vainly asked, 
selfishly enough to allow him to divide his|as she rested her weary head on her hand, 
affection between herself and others; even|and delayed the task of preparing for bed, till 


though a portion should fall to the lot of one| Mrs. White roused her by a tap at the door, | 


in a lowly station. | and then assisted her to undress. 


“Nurse shall never leave us as long as she | 
is content to stay.” | Mrs. White prepared to leave the room. “ You 
And then Willie said, “I thought you would) seem to understand the art of waiting very 
have brought her yesterday.” | nicely.” 
“Would you like me to send for her?” | “I’ve been a nurse in more ways than one, 
She could take me longer/ returned Mrs. White. 
“ Have you ever nursed sick persons ? ” 


” 


“Very much. 
walks than aunt Rachel, or even you, mamma; | 
and she could help you.” “My mother, my husband, and my child.” 

“ We will send for her,” said Marion. “Have they been long dead?” asked Mrs. 

When Hugh returned from the school, | Hellier, with a glance at Mrs. White’s resigned 
Marion informed him and Rachel of her inten- | countenance. 
tion of sending for Willie’s nurse. Andthen| “My mother died when I was a girl of 
she added that she could not think of thus | seventeen. My husband was spared for two 


“Thank you, nurse,” said Mrs. Hellier, as 
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years after our marriage, then he died ‘after a 
lingering illness.. My child: was taken from 
me two months before I entered Mr. Hellier’s 
service to take'charge of Master Willie.” 

* What a deal of trouble you must have 
seen,” murmured Marion, touched with a feel- 
ing of sympathy. “ Why did you never tell me 
all this before?” 

“There is no need to tell of it now, dear 
lady!” said Mrs. White. “It is better to look 
on to the joy before us, than to look back at 
the trouble behind us. What time would: you 
like to be called to-morrow morning, ma’am?” 

“You need not disturb me till Master Willie 
is up,” said Marion; and then, with a feeling 
of thankfulness for her care, she bade her faith- 
ful attendant good night. 

As the days passed on, Marion became 
anxious that Willie should resume his studies 
at fiuckfirdolm. She noticed, with much 
relief, that’ the child grew less morbid, and 
that the great sorrow which had at first so 
crushed him, was becoming less present with 
him; she believed that the society of his 
schoolfellows and the re-application of his 
mind would complete the change for the better; 
and with this idea she one morning proposed 
that’ they should consult uncle Hugh about 
his return to school. Before she finished 
speaking, however, Willie burst into tears and 
begged earnestly not to be sent back to Luck- 
firdolm. 

“TI should like to live with you, mamma,” 
he said. “TI should like never to go to school 
any more.” 

Marion consoled the child by saying that 
they would go and see aunt Rachel, in the 
secret hope that they might find Hugh at 
home, and that he might prevail upon Willie 


to look favourably upon once more becoming | trouble to get a tutor to teach me?” 
| Marion, not aware of his conversation with 


It was a lovely day, and when, after an early | Rachel, asked for an explanation of the ques- 
dinner, Marion and Willie left the farmhouse, | tion. 


his pupil. 


the sun was shining as brightly as if it were 


an old-fashioned midsummer day, and with a| way?” was Willie’s explanation. 


fervour which made Rachel feel so tired that | 
she had put down her work and was reclining | 
on the sofa when Marion arrived. 

“Is Hugh at home?” was Mrs. Hellier’s | 
first question. 

“No,” replied Rachel, “but he promised 
he would try to be early. I wish you would 
stay and have tea with us. We will promise | 
to walk back with you afterwards.” 

“Willie is quite champion enough for me in 
an evening walk,—aren’t you, Willie? What 
do you say to staying tea?” 

“TI should like to,” said Willie, wandering 
off towards a bookcase from which he knew he 





while Rachel took Marion up-stairs to take off 
her bonnet. 

“T-want to speak to Hugh about Willie,” 
said Marion, as soon as she and her: sister 
were alone. “I think it is time he went back 
to school.” 

“So Hugh thinks,” returned Rachel. 
was saying so only yesterday.” 

“TI cannot persuade Willie to believe it will 
be best for him.” 

“He would consent to return in a moment 
if he thought you wished it, Marion.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

* Partly, because the child has made up his 
mind to honour and obey you for his father’s 
sake, and partly, because I believe he has 
learned to love to please you.” 

“Do you really think this ? ” asked Marion, 
turning towards her sister with brimming eyes. 

“Yes,” replied Rachel, gently. 

In the course of the afternoon Rachel found 
an opportunity of speaking to Willie alone. 

“It is a duty you owe to yourself not to 
waste your time,” she said, seriously ; “ and it 
would be giving mamma much trouble to have 
to move to a town where she could engage a 
tutor for you, or put you to another school.” , 

““T don’t want to go to any school,” replied 
Willie, in an injured tone. 

* But you might return to Mr. Ackland’s for 
a time, till mamma is able to make other 
arrangements. You see, Willie, it worries her 
to think you are not learning anything.” 

The entrance of Marion, and somewhat later 
of Mr. Hastings, prevented the continuance of 
the conversation. But Willie dwelt on what 
| Rachel had said all the evening. Then when 
they reached home he said,— 

“Mamma, would it be giving you much 
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“Will you let me be taught in some other 
“Will you 
let me have a tutor, mamma? ’’ 

“There is no one here who could teach you,” 
replied Mrs. Hellier. 

“ You could teach me, mamma.” 

acd bia 

“You could teach me music.” 

Willie looked up in anxious expectation of 
the answer to his remark, and Marion gently 
took his hand as she replid, “ Boys must learn 
other things as well.” 

“Do you really mean me to go back to 
Luckfirdolm ? ” asked Willie. 

“TI should like you to go, because—dear 
papa wished it.” 





might help himself to the “ Arabian Nights; ” 


Marion spoke scarcely above a whisper, but 
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Willie heard the words, and flinging his arms | holidays, she took him back with her to the 
about her neck, he promised that he would go | farmhouse, and the next day called in a doctor 
back to school’ whenever’ Mr. Ackland would | that he might prescribe for him. After exa- 

















receive him. 

“Then uncle Hugh shall take you to-mor- 
row,” said Marion, kissing the child, and hand- 
ing him over to Mrs. White. 

The promise was accepted with satisfaction | 
by Marion ; but it'was given in much pain by | 
Willie, and the remembrance of it kept him | 
awake for hours, and then troubled his sleep | 
with uneasy dreams. 

Mr. Ackland welcomed his little pupil with 
much cordiality, and the boys gathered round 
him with expressions of welcome. They had 


passed a resolution among themselves to ab- | 


stain from teasing him, and one and all: were 
ready to try to divert his mind from dwelling 
upon his great loss. 

But the boys found it more difficult to carry 
out their kind intentions towards their young 
companion’than they had imagined; for Willie 


steadily refused all offers of sociability. He | 
seemed afraid of the boys, and shrank from | 


even speaking to them. During school-time 
he would sit poring over his books and: exer- 
cises withan application which drew forth 
commendation from Mr. Ackland, and during 
playtime he would mount one of the desks 
nearest thé window and gaze silently up: at the 
green trees and the blue sky with his hands 
folded, in. unchildlike’ dejection. When the 
head-masterattempted to rouse him by inviting 
him to join the boys in their games he 
usually met with no further encouragement 
than silent tears. Mrs. Ackland also tried to 
cheer him; she sent for him to sit in her 
drawing-room, ‘and offered him books, and tried 
to beguile him by singing the old-fashioned 
songs of her younger days for his amusement. 

But in spite of all this, Willie’s cheeks grew 
thin; his appetite fell off; and it soon became 
evident that his health was failing. Mr.Ackland 
was the first to acknowledge this, and he can- 
didly told Mrs. Hellier, when she went to take 
Willie to the farmhouse’ one Saturday, that he 
felt it would do the child: great injury to keep 
him at school. 

“T advise you to allow him to have perfect rest 
for some time to come. Perhaps after the Mid- 
summer holidays he may be more fit for work.” 

“Do you: think Willie ‘seems out’ of health 
now?” Marion asked. 

“He does not seem a naturally strong child,” 
Mr. Ackland replied. 

The words pierced Marion’s heart, and the 
sight of Willie’s grave, peaked little face filled 
her with anxiety. 


stg the child he declared bluffly that he 
| was suffering from no ailment he could cure, 
ei that fresh air and beefsteaks would do 
more for him than forty quarts of any doctor’s 
stuff. Marion now decided to obtain a pony 
for the child to ride; and one having been 
| bought, Farmer Rogers undertook to teach 
| Willie to ride. The boy was soon able to sit 
‘his pony, while he trotted as fast as the far- 
mer’s heavy-footed nag. 


“TI wish you would buy a little carriage, | 
mamma,” he said; when he came home one day | 


glowing with a bright colour, which a scamper 
over the downs had brought to his cheeks; 
| “my pony could draw it, and then we could 
both take a drive together.” 
| The tears rose to “Marion's eyes as the child 
spoke, and seeing them, Willie added softly, 
| * Would it cost too much to buy a carriage P I 
remember once hearing papa say he could not 
afford to keep.a carriage.” 

“Papa denied himself a carriage that he 
might leave us well provided for.” 

“Papa was always very good,” said Willie, 
catching the spirit of Marion’s sadness. 

“He was too good,” added Marion, as she 
drew Willie close to her. 

“Can you buy a carriage now? 
Willie, after a pause. 

“T could,” replied Marion, “but I do not 
require one; and it is better for you to ride.” 


” asked 


Mrs. Hellier should return to Bircham. She 
had been singularly free from trouble or anxiety 
concerning the monetary affairs of her husband. 
His will, indeed, was so clear and so generous 
that it could not fail to be understood and con- 
sistently carried out. To his wife, Mr. Hellier 
had left a large portion of his fortune, consign- 
ing the rest to her keeping for his son when 
he should become of age. The will bore the 
date of a day soon after their wedding, and 
Marion was the sole executrix. Marion’s visit 
to Bircham was not to arrange business of this 
kind, but to set her house in order; and, since 
sea air and country life seemed to be bringing 
the roses back to Willie’s cheeks, to make 
arrangements for a prolonged stay at Ham. 
Rachel and Hugh were hoping to spend part of 
the holidays at the Priory. Marion had, there- 
fore, postponed taking the journey until they 
did, so that they might travel together. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—UNDER THE DOOMSDAY YEW. 


said Victoria Grenfell, 





Telling Mr. Ackland that she should not 
wish Willie to return to school until after the | 
z 


“Mamma,” looking 


up from a letter she held in her hand one 
22 


About this time it became expedient that | 
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morning, “I have heard from Marion by this 
post. She says she and Willie are coming 
home. on Saturday; she speaks as though 
Hugh and Rachel were coming here on the 
same day, but Rachel is going to write to you 
when they have fixed their plans. From what 


| Marion writes, I expect Hugh is pretty well 
| tired out with teaching.” 





“I dare say,” said Mrs. Grenfell. “They 
always say teaching is hard work.’ 

“Tt takes it out of a man, naturally,” put in 
Alfred, who had just entered the room. “ But 
I never saw such a fellow as Hugh is for 
driving at a thing. I’m sure, to hear him 
preach was enough to take one’s breath away. 
He always put two sermons into one, and 
now I'll be bound he has been teaching the 
fellows twice as much as they ought to learn, 
and knocked himself up with it. When are 
we going to have breakfast ? ” 

“Tl pour out coffee when papa comes back. 
He went into his study to fetch a paper.’ 

Afred began togrumble. “I hope the coffee 
is better than it was yesterday. It has been 
wretched stuff lately. And there’s another 
thing which is enough to distract a fellow,— 
cook always will insist upon boiling the eggs 
hard.” 

“Tt seems a fellow is easily distracted,” 
said Winifred, mischievously. 

But Alfred was in no mood for jesting, and 
turned upon his younger sister with a sharp 
retort. 

“T say that a good breakfast is everything 
to a man. who has to sit for hours poring over 
business; and I think the least one’s sisters, 
who live at home idle all day, can do, is to 
see that their brothers have their meals in 
comfort.” 

“Cook apologized to me yesterday about 
the eggs,” observed Mrs. Grenfell. ‘She 
forgot to turn her minute-glass.” 

“Which I should imagine she did every 
other day,” was Alfred’s rejoinder. 

Just then his father came into the room, 
The six weeks which had intervened since Mr. 


| Grenfell was last brought before the reader’s 
| notice had wrought much change in him. 


He looked older and more careworn; and 


| although his manner was not less abrupt, his 


voice had a softer tone. 

But for Alfred they had worked differently. 
The death of his firstborn baby nephew did 
not, perhaps, affect him in any way; but Mr. 
Hellier’s sudden death had, for a time, awed 
him, and made him nervous and sullen; while 
Tom’s absence was wormwood, bitter to his 
palate, tinging with its bitterness all else which 
he tasted. He could not forget the interview 
he had had with his brother at the bank, and 





he never ceased to regret the part he had then 
acted. 

One thing more was a drawback to Alfred’s 
peace of mind. He was envious. of Victoria. 
We state the fact in broad terms; but we state 
it, nevertheless, truly. Ever since it . had 
become known that Victoria was the possessor 
of the late Mrs. Filmer’s property, Alfred had 
felt himself slighted; and, to disguise the 
envious feeling to which this gave rise, now 
treated his sister with assumed indifference. 
It is sometimes harder to witness the pros- 
perity of others, than ourselves to endure 
misfortune. So Alfred Grenfell found it; and 
although he tried to hide the fact from others 
and to ignore it himself, it was none the less 
real and palpable. Victoria perceived it with 
sorrow. She felt deeply his insidious coldness 
and open rudeness, and nobly endeavoured 
by sisterly affection and devotion to turn it 
away. Her generosity did not lapse into 
meanness because it was received with ingra+ 
titude; nor was her gold the less valued by 
him on whom it was bestowed because he chose 
to take it as his right instead of acknowledging 
it as a free gift. 

There were letters also for Mr. Grenfell; 
but he paused to hear Marion’s news from 
Victoria before he opened them. 

“TI always expected Hugh would be knocked 
up at that school,” said Mr. Grenfell, when 
Victoria had spoken. “ Didn’t I always say a 
school was not the thing for him?” he added, 
turning to his wife. 

“TI thought you once were favourable to his 
trying teaching,” said Mrs. Grenfell, gently. 

“T may have said so without meaning it,” 
replied Mr. Grenfell, quickly. “But I’m sure 
my conviction was that he had ,better have 
stuck to the Church. However, I dare say he 
will get on very well in the end; it is natural 
enough he should feel worn ont at first. Now, 
my dear, don’t you think you had better write 
and tell Marion to come here instead of going 
to her own empty house?” 

“T wish she would.” 

“Then write and ask her,’ said Mr. Gren- 
fell, as he broke the seal of one of his letters, 
and read,—‘“‘ My dear madam,’ This must be 
for you, Rachel,” he continued, glancing at the 
envelope, which was, as he suspected, directed 
to Mrs. Grenfell. “’Tis from Macdonald, to 
say when he is coming, I suppose. There, 
my dear, read your own letter.” 

“He says he will be at liberty to come any 
day this week, or next,” said Mrs. Grenfell, 
after she had read the letter. 

“ What shall we do about Marion and Rachel’s 
coming?” asked Victoria. ‘“ Wehave scarcely 
room for so many.” 
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* We must manage tomake room,” returned 
Mr. Grenfell. “It won’t do to put Macdonald 
off, and still less not to have Marion. Mac- 
donald must have the bachelor’s attic.” 

Mrs. Grenfell looked as though she feared 
the artist would consider the accommodation 
scarcely equal to his dignity, and secretly 
determined to make some better arrangement. 

Victoria had been looking forward to Rachel’s 
visit ever since she and Hugh had left Bircham, 
and was delighted that the day for their arrival 
was now fixed. ‘There was much Victoria had 
to say to Rachel; but there was yet more 
which she wished to speak to Hugh about. 
Tom’s absence did not cause Victoria less 
anxiety and annoyance than it caused her 
father and mother; and she had at length 
determined, with Hugh's help, to try to find 
him. Mr. Grenfell had repeated his adver- 
tisements in the Times till he thought repe- 
tition was useless. He had written to most of 
the principal shipowners; in fact, he had 
made inquiries in every direction, but without 
gaining the least clue to Tom’s retreat. Mr. 
Grenfell himself believed that Tom had left 
England with the intention of returning at 
the end of a twelvemonth. 

Victoria determined to undertake a search for 
her brother on her own responsibility. She had 
not had much experience of the world, but. had 
learnt enough from reading the Times adver- 
tisements to know that there were such things 
as “inquiry offices,” and she knew also that 
money can do great things, so she had strong 
hope that by spending her money freely she 
should succeed in finding her brother. But 
that very evening an event took place which 
was destined to change the fate of Victoria’s 
good intentions. 

It was the day for the usual weekly practice 
of the St. Stephen’s choir, which Victoria and 
Winifred and Alfred still continued to attend. 
The evenings were now so long that the prac- 
tice was often concluded while daylight lasted ; 
and this evening, the sun was yet tinting the 
clouds, when the singers left the school-room. 
There were, as usual, last goodnights and 
fragments of chit-chat to be spoken in the 
road before the party finally dispersed, and 
then Victoria and Winifred walked homewards, 
leaving Alfred to overtake them. 

“T say, Tory,” he cried, as he saw them 
moving, “Bob Cunliffe and I are going home 
round by the lake to have a cigar. Will you 
come too, or will you go home alone?” 

“Could you not walk home with us first, and 
smoke afterwards?’ she asked. 

“No,” replied Alfred, already grating a 
vesuvian against the box. “Bob has to go 
round to the Rectory with a note, and it will 


take him so far out of his way to go to the 
Priory first. He is in a hurry, he says.” 

| “Tecan go alone,” says Mr. Robert Cunliffe, 
| politely. ‘But I really must be off, because 
the governor is waiting for an answer,’’—to the 
| note he was at that moment balancing on the 
| top of his finger, Bob implied without expres- 
| sing. 

“ All right,” replied Alfred. “We'll walk 
with the girls through the town as far as the 
turning, and then leave them to go alone. 
"Tis quite light.” 

Having thus settled the question, Alfred 
puffed his cigar and marched on, leaving his 
sisters to follow, and Bob to decide whether he 
would join them or walk after him. Bob 
chose the more chivalrous part. of accompany- 
ing the ladies, and perceiving this, Alfred also 
slackened his pace and walked by their side, 
until they reached the turning, where he left 
them to find their way to the Priory alone, 
while he and his friend went round by a longer 
route. 

The twilight was rapidly merging into 
gloom as Victoria and Winifred pursued their 
walk, and Winnie slipped her hand into 
Victoria's for protection as much as for friend- 
liness. 

“IT wonder why one is afraid of the dark ?” 
she said, as she glanced round at the shadowy 
hedges and trees. 

“There will be no dark to be afraid of to- 
night,” replied Victoria; “see, the moon is 
peeping out already.” 

“ And makes this warm evening look like a 
winter night. Moonshine always seems cold.” 

“ Moonlight generally has the reputation of 
being cold, you little philosopher.” 

“T never knew one kind of light was colder 
than another,” said Winnie. 

“T don’t suppose anybody else ever thought 
so, except poets or musicians.” 

“And I should think poets and musicians 
disagreed,” returned Winifred, laughing. 
“Beethoven has put fire enough into his 
Moonlight Sonata, or at any rate you and Hugh 
do, in the way you both play it.” 

“Oh, Winnie,” exclaimed Victoria, in the 
same strain of merriment in which Winifred 
had spoken, “ I wonder what Hugh would say 
if he were to hear you making puns on his 
cherished sonata?” 

“He would not say anything,’ was Wini- 
fred’s quick rejoinder ; “ but he would probably 
begin to hum the ‘ Fairy Dance,’ as he calls the 





through the finale in his’ presto-begone 
fashion.” 
“Which would be the right fashion for a 


‘ presto,’ I suppose you mean, Winnie.” 








minuet, or sit down to the piano and rattle | 
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“I did not mean that at all, so you see you | 
are the guilty one this time. Tory, don’t you | 
think the trees look taller in the twilight?” | 

* Yes, perhaps they do,” replied Victoria, | 
gazing abstractedly at the abbey and the| 
cloisters, and the priory and the old yew trees, | 
which, as Winifred said, seemed to stand forth | 
in giant outline in the shadowy twilight; and| 
she was about to say more, when Winifred’s 
fingers tightened over her hand with a sudden 
grasp, and a motion to retard their pace. 

“ What is the matter ?” asked Victoria, try- 
ing to induce Winifred to hurry on. 

“ Did you not see—— P” 

“ What P” 

“A man,” whispered Winifred, trembling so 
violently that Victoria threw her arm round 
her to reassure her, as she replied, “No; and 
if I did, it would be no wonder. There are 
plenty of people walking about at this time. 
Come, Winnie, let us hurry home, dear.” 

“He is inside the priory gates,’’ whispered 
Winifred, still clinging to her sister. “T dare | 
not pass him.” 

“Nonsense, Winnie! Hold my hand and you 
will be quitesafe. Come—papa is expecting us.” 

“TI daren’t go, Tory—I dare not indeed,” 
said Winifred, beginning to cry for fright. 
“There is a thief, I-saw him creep round by 
the cloisters, under the doomsday yew tree. 
Perhaps he has a gun. Oh, Tory, what shall 
we do P” 

Winifred’s remarks were made in a tone 
scarcely audible, but they nevertheless in- 
spired Victoria with a certain degree of ner- 
vousness, although she scarcely believed them, 
and for a moment she stood still, irresolute. 

Then, knowing that if danger threatened 
them, it would be unwise to show signs of 
alarm, she whispered, “ We must pretend ‘not 
to see the man.” 

“ Tl try,” said Winnie, with a determination 
to be brave. 

The sisters held each other’s hands closely, 
and in much fear passed through the iron 
gates up to the priory door; but then it was 
Victoria’s turn to be alarmed, for as she took 
@ rapid survey of the ancient yew tree Winifred 
had mentioned, she, too, fancied she saw the 
figure of a man crouching beneath it. She 
was careful, however, not to betray her own 
suspicions till the door was opened, and they 
were safe in the hall, when Winifred began to 
cry so violently, that she brought Mrs. Gren- 
fell from the drawing-room. 

“ Has anything happened ? 
a fall, Winnie, my dear?” 

“No, mamma,” replied Victoria. ‘Winnie 
fancied she saw the figure of a man near the 
cloisters;.which rather alarmed her.” 








Have you had 





“What's that about! a man?” cried Mr. 
Grenfell from his arm-chair, and then he also 
came into the hall. | “ What do you say about 
a thief ?” 

“T saw a man, papa,” sobbed Winnie; “just 
under the yew by the corner of the cloisters.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. Gren- 
fell. ‘ What do you suppose a man would be 
doing there at this time of night ?” 

**T think I saw him too,” said Victoria, “ but 
it may be our fancy.” 

“ Fancy! no such thing!” . rejoined: Mr. 
Grenfell, in a tone very different from that of 
his last observation. “ I know whatitis,—those 
maids are getting their sweethearts to hang 
about the place, and the sooner we put an end 
to it the better. Where’s Alfred ?” 

* He has not come in yet,” replied Victoria. 

“Then I’ve no doubt it was Alfred you saw,” 
was Mr. Grenfell’s next remark. ‘ Where did 
you say he is P” 

“Under the doomsday yew,” said Winifred. 

“ What, Alfred,—is he smoking there P” 

* Oh no,” replied Winifred. “I mean the 
man is there.” 

“ And where is Alfred?” sternly demanded 
Mr. Grenfell. 

“ He went round by the rectory and the 
lake with Bob Cunliffe,” Victoria replied. 

* And left you to walk home alone P”’ asked 
Mr. Grenfell, in wrath. 

“ Yes—from the turning.” 

Mr. Grenfell was exasperated.  “ Now mind, 
Tory, I'll have no ‘more of this practising going 
on. If Alfred can’t bring you home, you will 
not go at all, unless I come for you myself; 
but that’s a thing which we must think about 
at another time; for the present, you under- 
stand, you are not to attend another practice. 
Now bring me my stick and hat, I must go out 
and see if there is really anybody lurking 
about.” 

“Don’t you think you had better wait for 
Alfred ?” suggested Mrs. Grenfell, in tre- 
pidation at the thought of her husband’s en- 
countering a robber. 

“Certainly not,” was Mr. Grenfell’s testy 
reply. “The man will have had time to make 
off by the time Alfred comes home.” 

Mr. Grenfell bravely explored his garden, 
but soon returned asserting that it was alto- 
gether a false alarm. 

That night Victoria sat in her own room 
thinking over many things. Suddenly she 
was startled by a tap at her window. The room 
under hers had a projection which any one 
could easily climb so as to reach her window. 
Victoria rose and was hastening to the bed- 
room door that she might call assistance, when 
the window was slowly pushed up. 
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“Who is there?” demanded Victoria, sum- 
moning up her courage. 

To her intense surprise a voice replied, “Tis 
me. Don’t be afraid.’”’ And an arm clad in a 
scarlet sleeve thrust the blind aside to allow its 
owner to enter the room. | “ Don’t speak loud, 
for pity’s sake, Tory.” 

The voice was that of her brother Tom, who 
stood before her in the dress of a private soldier. 
Victoria threw her arms round his neck. 

“Oh, Tom,” she exclaimed, as tears of glad- 
ness began to flow, “ how could you have kept 
us in such suspense !” 

“Hush!” said Tom, “you must not betray 
me. Lock the door and then we can speak 
without fear.” 

As Victoria took no notice of this injunction, 
Tom freed himself from his sister’s embrace, 
and himself noiselessly turned the key. 

*T have not very long to be with you,” he 
continued. “I thought you would never come 
up to bed.” 

“Have you been waiting long P” 

“Ever since dusk, I watched you come 
home from the practice, and then I crept round 


to the back ofthe house, and got up on the roof | of me. 


when all was quiet. I sail for the West Indies 
next week, but I could not go without coming 
to see the old place once more.” 

Tom’s voice grew husky as he spoke, but 
Victoria begged him. to go on. 

“Why do you wear this P”’ she asked, laying 
her hand on his soldier’s coat. “And why are 
you going to the West Indies? Don’t hide 
anything from me now. ‘Tell me all that has 
passed since you went away.” 

“T couldn’t tell you all,” replied Tom, speak- 
ing low. “Some things are too dreadful. I 
am a soldier now, and our regiment is ordered 
to the West Indies.” 

“A soldier!” repeated Victoria, who, with 
the evidence before her, had not realized the 
fact. “ How did you get a commission ?”’ 

“T enlisted ten days ago,” replied Tom, 
bitterly. 


e “ e < | 
Victoria gazed at him in speechless amaze- | 


ment, and Tom covered his face with his hands 
as he continued, “I had been leading a hard 
life before, but since then I cannot tell you 
what it has been. I have witnessed some 
dreadful scenes.” 

“Tom,” said Victoria, “let me go and tell 
papa you are here. I am sure he is ready to 
forgive you. 
Victoria made a move towards the door as she 
spoke, and would have opened it had not Tom 
intercepted her. 

“ Papa must never know I have been here, 
he said; “you must not tell him’even after I 
am gone, not till I am across the seas. Do 


” 


He never meant you to go away.” | 


you understand me, Tory? Papa could not 
help me even if he would, it is not right that 
he should; and as to his forgiveness, I have 
sinned more against myself than against him.” 

“What have you done? Will you not trust 
me P” 

“T would trust you, Tory, but I could not 
tell you all that has happened. It would do 
no good. ‘Tell me how they all are. How is 
mamma, and Rachel, and Marion ?” 

“Do you know that Marion is a widow?” 
asked Victoria, gently. 

“Ts William dead P” 

“ He died quite suddenly, as he was return- 
ing from taking Willie to school.” 

The news startled Tom, and seemed ° to 
subdue the reckless mood in which he had 
| hitherto spoken. 

“ Perhaps this is the tale you may have to 
\tell of me before long,’’ he observed, gravely. 
|“Some soldiers in a regiment always fall 
victims to fever on going to the West 
Indies. I thought of that when I resolved to 
‘come to bid you good-bye. But, Tory, if I am 
ione of those, don’t let them speak too hardly 
I have acted against my conscience, 
This, perhaps, 


be 








jand often against my will. 
|makes my sin worse in the sight of 
Tom’s utterance was once more choked. 
“What have you done? What is your 
|troubleP Tell me all—perhaps I could help 
you.” 
| “Nothing could help me but to live the last 
jeight months over again,” replied ‘Tom, de- 
| spairingly. 
| “Would not money help you? ” 
Riis Many hundred pounds would; but, Tory, 
‘if my father were to offer to pay my debts 
‘I would not let him. It would be robbing 
| you.” 
| Robbing me?” 
“ You and Winnie and the others.” 
| “ But not me,” said Victoria. “ I have more 
money than I know what to do with. Mrs. 
Filmer has made me her heir.” 
| Victoria had moved close to her brother, and 
'was standing with her hand on his shoulder. 
She put it lovingly round his neck as she con- 
tinued,— 

“You are welcome to whatever you like to 
take.” 

Tom looked up into Victoria’s face. “ Could 
you buy me out of the army ? ” 

“T think so,” replied Victoria, with a smile 
on her lips. “ How much would do it?” 

“ A few pounds; but there are other things | 
| besides.” 

“You shall have a few pounds,” Victoria 
' continued, deliberately, “even a few hundreds 
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if they will actually profit you.” 
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“A few hundreds,” repeated Tom; and in 
a half-whispered tone he muttered, “That 
would not only buy me out of this, but would 
release me from slavery.” 

“Tell me what you mean,” said Victoria: 

“Will you never betray me, Tory—never ? ” 

“Never,” replied Victoria. ‘“Unless——” 

“There must be no compromise,” said Tom, 
firmly. “What I tell you is meant oniy for 
you. My father must never know it.” 

“Do you fear papa so much?” asked Vic- 
toria, as the memory of the loving sympathy 
which, beneath all his assumed indifference, 
her father had shown her came back to her 
mind. 

“I would not have him know what I have 
gone through for many reasons; but chiefly 
because he would only rejoice that I had met 
with the fate I deserved.” 

“'Tom ! how can you speak so of papa? ” 

“Tory, I can’t be a hypocrite. I may have 
been hasty, but I declare to you that papa 
never did me a greater wrong than in speaking 
to me as he did that day.” 

“You know he did not mean a quarter he 
said.” 

“Tt stung me as bitterly as though he did. 
You don’t know what I felt at having to come 
home in disgrace. I’d rather have gone 
through then what I have gone through since 
than have told papa and mamma I was rusti- 
cated; but I thought it was my duty to return 
home, and, for once in my life, it was with me 
principle versus inclination—so no wonder if I 
was disappointed in papa’s reception of me.”’ 

“ Papa, I am sure, has felt. very sorry. He 
has tried everything to bring you home again. 
Did you see the advertisements in the Times ?” 

“No,” said Tom, “ I never thought of looking 
for any.” 

And then he went on to tell her his story. 
It was a sad one,—one of want, temptation, 
sin, and misery. 

When it was finished he said, “I must leave 
you now; my traim goes in half an hour. Tory, 
are you earnest about giving me the money?” 

“Upon the condition that you buy yourself 
out of the army and come straight home. You 
shall have money enough to pay all your debts 
—as much as you like.” 

“T will return home when I have found 
some honest employment to fill up my time for 
the rest of the year of my rustication. I took 
papa at his word before, and I will still go by 
what he said.” 

“ How can you be so cruel?” was all the 
answer Victoria made; but her brother was 
firm. 

“Then you shall still have the money,” Vic- 
toria at length replied. 





“But I will only aecept it if you promise 
me never to disclose that you gave me the 
money, nor speak of my visit to you this even- 
ing. When I can come back I will; but my 
father shall never have to say that his house 
has been a harbour for scamps. He said it 
should not, and he shall keep his word.” 

“Don’t, Tom, don’t. You misunderstand 
papa.” 

“TI know him better than you,” rejoined 
Tom, hurriedly. “But I most goindeed. Can 
you give mea cheque? or how will you draw 
the money ? ” 

“TI shall have to write to the solicitor who 
acts for Mr. Eden,” Victoria replied. ‘“Idon’t 
suppose I could draw a cheque for so large a 
sum. I shall have to sell out, I expect, 

“ This will take some time.” 

“T will urge them not to lose any time.” 

“Could you write the letter now and let me 
take it to London to post ?” 

“Very well,” said Victoria. She opened 
her desk and took up her pen. ‘ How much 
shall I tell them to give you?” 

* Tory,” exclaimed Tom,as a flush of grateful 
emotion spread over his features, ‘if you really 
mean to save me from ruin let it be £300.” 

Without replying Victoria wrote the letter. 

“T have told my lawyer you will call for the 
money in two days. Will that be in time?” 
she asked as she folded it. 

“ Yes.” 

“I give you this sum,” Victoria continued, 
as she handed the note to her brother, “ with- 
out exacting any condition from you; won't 
you accept it without requiring any from 
me?” 

“T would rather sail for the West Indies 
than appear before my father in the plight 
I am now in.” 

Victoria once more put her arms lovingly 
round his neck. ‘“ Take the letter. It shall be 
just as you like.” 

Tom placed the precious letter in an inner 
pocket, returned his sister’s caress with grate- 
ful warmth, pushed aside the blind, vaulted 
through the window, scrambled down the ve- 
randah, and hastened through the priory 
meads on his way to the station, leaving Vic- 
toria in mute wonder as to whether the events 
of the last hour had happened in reality, or 
were but a dream. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—A VISITOR AT THE PRIORY. 


“Do you know, I believe Winnie was right 
after all last night,” said Alfred, as he took his 
seat at the breakfast-table on the following 
morning. “I believe there was some one 
sneaking about the place, for just as I was 
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going to put my candle out I heard footsteps. 
I heard them in the garden making off in the 
direction of the lake meadows.” 

“We were rather disturbed also,” said Mrs. 
Grenfell. 

“ Yes, but not by imaginary footsteps in the 
garden,” added Mr. Grenfell. 

“No, my dear; Victoria’s window disturbed 
me.—Tory, what were you doing with your 
window so late?” 

Victoria’s face flushed. She could find no 
answer, for to make an excuse would, in her 
eyes, have been to speak an untruth, and to 
speak the truth would have been to break her 
promise to Tom. She sat in speechless doubt 
when Alfred, all unwittingly, relieved her from 
the difficulty. “It was my window you heard,” 
he said, “I opened it to see who was walking 
about the garden.” 

“There, my dear,’’ observed Mr. Grenfell, 
with much satisfaction ; “ I told you it was not 
Victoria’s window. She must have been in 
bed and asleep when you declared you heard 
her open her window.” 

“I thought I heard her shut it,” remarked 
Mrs. Grenfell. 

And then the conversation took a turn, and 
was again led by Alfred. ‘“ Bob Cunliffe was 
telling me that Brown is going to sell that boat 
he used to let out last summer, and Bob wants 
me to go shares with him in buying it.” 

“How much does Brown ask for it?” in- 
quired Mr. Grenfell. 

“Sixteen pounds; but Bob says he would 
take fifteen.” 

“T think it is much better to hire a boat 
when you want one. However, if you like to 
buy it you can.” 

“T don’t think I shall be able. I have not 
eight pounds belonging to me just now.” 

“TI dare say the boat will not be gone by next 
quarter,” suggested Mr. Grenfell. 

“T am afraid it will,” replied Alfred. “ Brown 
is going to move, and doesn’t want to keep any 
more boats.” 

“ Then I am afraid it is a hopeless case, un- 
less you apply to the only heiress in the 
family.” 

Mr. Grenfell looked in Victoria’s direction, 
and so did Alfred. 

But Victoria, instead of giving the liberal re- 
sponse he hoped for, silently averted her face, 
and, after a few minutes, evaded the subject by 


Alfred himself was quite at a loss to account 
for Victoria’s behaviour, and determined 
boldly to ask for what he wanted after break- 
fast. 

“I should really be glad to purchase the 
boat,” he said, as he intercepted Victoria on 
her way up-stairs. “I wish, if you don’t mind, 
you would just lend me the eight pounds till 
my next quarter’s salary is due.” 

For a moment Victoria paused, irresolute. 
All her ready money for that quarter was 
already spent, and after having given so large 
a sum to Tom, she did not feel at liberty torun 
into any kind of unnecessary extravagance. 
So after some deliberation she answered firmly, 
“T am sorry that I cannot oblige you; but I 
have spent all my quarter’s income, and I 
should not like to——” 

“ You could draw upon next half,” rejoined 
Alfred, when Victoria again paused. 

“No,” added Victoria, quickly. ‘“ Ican’t do 
so. I am sorry, but if you want the boat, 
Brown must wait till you can buy it.” 

Victoria passed Alfred without saying more, 
and Alfred left the house, shutting the door 
behind him with a bang which showed that he 
was neither pleased nor contented with the re- 
sult of their conversation. 

Victoria set about her morning duties with 
a troubled heart. Although she experienced 
untold relief in having seen and helped her 
brother Tom, she now felt harassed and per- 
plexed at having to disguise what ought to be 
open facts, and to be obliged to enter upon a 
course of secrecy which might eventually lead 
to difficulty and deceit. 

Her refusal to grant Alfred’s request was 
soon known through the house, and, on reach- 
ing Mr. Grenfell’s ear, gave him some uneasi- 
ness. 

“ You may depend upon it,” he remarked to 
his wife, “that Tory would never have told 
Alfred that she could not lend him the money 
he wanted if she could lend it him. I wonder 
what she has been buying ? ” 

“ Perhaps she has some charitable scheme 
of which we do not know,” was Mrs. Grenfell’s 
reply. “She told me when I was speaking 
to her this morning, that you had given her 
unreserved authority to spend her money in 
any way she chose.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Grenfell, “I did; but—I 
hope—No, it is not possible.” 





asking him if he would take some more coffee. 

Mr. Grenfell noticed her silence with much 
surprise, while Mrs. Grenfell, supposing that 
Victoria and Alfred must have had some secret 
misunderstanding or dispute, silently resolved 
to try to set matters right by speaking privately 
to Victoria on the subject. 


“ What is not possible ? ” 

“That Victoria could act so wrongly and 
foolishly,”’ returned Mr. Grenfell, hastily. 
Mrs. Grenfell perceived the drift of her 
husband’s thoughts, and was silent. 

The next day Mr. Macdonald arrived at 
the priory, on a visit. 
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We ‘have already introduced the artist. to 


“ Advertising does but little good,’ he re- 


our reader; and it is now merely necessary | marked, after a long conversation with ‘his 


to state that, in the short time which had 
elapsed since Mr. Grenfell’s visit to him, Mr. 
Macdonald had raised himself to a yet greater 
height of fame’and prosperity. 

The first of May had opened wide the portals 


of the Royal Academy to an eager crowd of 


critics, reviewers, artists, picture-lovers, who 
one after.another stopped before a large 
masterly painting depicting a scene in the 
Hartz Mountains in the time of Druidical rule 
and popular superstition, bearing the title 
“The First Walpurgis Night.” The artist, 
who for some time had been a Royal Acade- 
miciin, had done his work carefully, conscien- 
tiously, elaborately. Neither time nor thought 
had been spared, and this, combined with 
natural genius, had made the picture a suc- 
cess. 

It arrested the attention of one after another 
of those who passed through the rooms; it 
drew forth expressions of admiration and 
praise, till 


friend on the subject. “We must, Isee, put 
it into the hands of a trustworthy solicitor. 
He will be able to employ men who will find 
out whether the boy is’ in’ England or 
not.” 

“And I shall be right glad when: you get 
the recompence for your trouble,’ replied Mr. 
Macdonald. 

Mrs. Grenfell heard of her husband’s inten- 
tion with the utmost joy. “Anything is better 
than letting the boy grow estranged,” said the 
anxious mother. 

“We shall have to be prepared to make 
some sacrifice to afford to do this,’ said Mr. 
Grenfell, gravely. ‘It will cost a good deal.” 

“The satisfaction of knowing that'we have 
done our utmost is worth a sacrifice; and to 
have Tom back again would be worth any 
sum.” 

Mrs. Grenfell’s eyes filled with tears as she 
| spoke, and Mr. Grenfell hemmed, and said drily 








“The First Walpurgis Night” | that he hoped Tom might prove himself worthy 


became known as the greatest painting of the | their solicitude. 


year, and rumours that the artist, ies 


Macdonald, would be knighted on its account 
were heard. 


The announcement of her father’s schemeé 
threw Victoria into the greatest consternation. 
She well knew that the cost of such an under- 


Mr. Macdonald bore his prosperity well. od taking as he proposed would be more than he 


elated him without arousing conceit, and gave 
him encouragement without turning his head. 
He had worked unceasingly for many months, | 





could afford without much inconvenience; and 
she felt that it was both unkind and wrong to 
allow him to enter upon such a fruitless ‘task. 


and he felt that he had earned a right to a | Yet her promise to Tom bound her to secrecy. 
reward; but popularity made his work appear | More than once was she tempted to tell all to 
neither greater nor less in his own eyes; and} her mother, and get her to use her influence 
he went down to Bircham as tired and as con- in delaying Mr. Grenfell’s visit to London, but 
tented,and as determined to work diligently | the conviction that this could not be done 
during the ensuing year, as though he had/| without betraying Tom’s secret. kept her 








been a young artist who had just received | 
twenty pounds for his first attempt. 

Mr. Grenfell welcomed his friend with true 
cordiality ; besides a regard which he felt for 
Mr. Macdonald on his own account, he felt a 
still fresh gratitude for the kindness he had 
shown his son. This was a bond of union 
between them; both felt anxious to hear of 
the truant, for each in different ways accused 
himself of having failed in his duty towards 
him. 

“ [ was surely too hard upon the laddie,” was 
Duncan Macdonald’s constant self-reproach; 
at which Mr. Grenfell would feel a great deal 
more uncomfortable than he would like to own, 
and say, “ There’s no accounting for the effect | 
of one’s words,” or some similar remark. But | 
under the influence of his intercourse with 
Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Grenfell became more and 
more anxious about Tom, and at length re- | 
solved to make one bold and final effort to find 
him. 





} 


back. 

One more way of escape seemed opened 
before her. She could make Mr. Macdonald 
her confidant. He-was true-hearted and kind, 
much interested in Tom, an old friend of them 
all; he surely might be trusted. But again 
something held her back. Would she not be 
breaking her promise in disclosing it to him 
as much as in disclosing it to her father P— 
not perhaps in spirit, but in letter. In sore 
perplexity Victoria sought some other plan. 

In this pressing matter Victoria did not 
forget to look upwards for the help and counsel 
no one on earth was able to give’ her. She 
thought it not too light a request to make 
daily, we had almost said hourly, that her 
brother might soon return. 

But day after day passed away, and yet her 
prayer seemed unanswered. 

Meanwhile the burden of her doubt became 
almost insupportable. A conflict as to duty 
arose in her mind. 
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